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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 

for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 














International’s 
High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 





“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 


Internation 


ne ee ee pe ee me 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 















“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 

them 

*® relaxed and extensible doughs 
for better machining 

*® reduced mixing time 

*® faster pan proofing time 

% better loaf symmetry without 
wild breaks'or rough shred 
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THE COMPANY 
742 Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


73 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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A FULLY PREPARED 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD MIX 


Now’ you can simplify your whole 
wheat bread production problem 
with Stock's Rota Vita, Whole O' 
the Wheat Complete Bread Mix— 
everything is in the bag but the 
yeast. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn, Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. 
Cable Address, “Palmking.” . 
Now you can easily produce whole 
grain bread— 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE — 114 E. 40th St., New Like Your Customers 


York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY 
1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. cies uated 
KIDS LOVE IT 
DELICIOUS NUTTY FLAVOR 
NO BITTER TASTE 
LOADED WITH VITAMIN E 
LOW IN CALORIES 


MAXIMUM NOURISHMENT 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, 
KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant 
Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


Like You Never Toasted 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Special Correspondent. 


WRITE US TODAY 
: FOR DETAILS 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
} apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 
Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°"! 
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The First Complete 


BULK FLOUR TERMINAL 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Sandi ‘ on ee 


View of Our New Bulk Flour Terminal, Greensboro, Nortn Carolina Battery of Econo-Flo Buik Fiour Storage Bins at the Terminal 


With the Opening of the First Complete Bulk Flour 
Terminal in the United States We Now Offer 
“The Bakers of the Carolinas’ a Complete Flour Service 


"SACKED or BULK" 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Pafonne FLOURS 
=a ra re Coe Pa 


GOMEC WHOLE WHEAT 


Western Wheat Fiour Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Flour 


GOLD-NUGGET RYE FLOURS 


Spring Clear Flour Light — Dark — Medium 


"We have provided and will use the facilities of 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., to serve you" 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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...and will lead 


your sales parade! 











Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department stores... 
you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 





It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 


All women recognize this fabric bargain ... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You’ll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 


Bemis 


General Offices —-St. Louis 2, Mo, 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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BAKERY 
FLOURS 


Peak Performance 


backed by 
Superior Service 


Toe COLORADO MILLING 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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~ DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7500 CWTS. ) 
Ss, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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From |-H you are assured of uniform high flour 
quality. I-H flours are milled by master crafts- 
men who know how to get the best out of 
choice wheats selected for prime baking 
qualities. 
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from the makers of 


Season's Greetings ce 


KELLY’S FAMOUS 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CAREER MAN! 


. . - a complimentary term that applies 

equally to every bakery flour specialist in every 
Commander-Larabee mill—the men who mill 
bakery flours, who live and think and dream bakery 
flours . . . the men who carefully, scientifically 

plan and produce the finest family of flours ever 
milled specifically for American bakers, everywhere! 


Commander-Larabee 


Miss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best » Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic « VNA + Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best 


Sun Loaf » Bakemaster + High Top » Empress 








MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


December 6, 1955 
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Wheat Going Into 
Loan Tops Amount 


Sold by CCC 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—As the Commod- 


ity Credit Corp. nibbles away at its 
huge wheat stockpile, mainly through 
export sales, it is taking in through 
the receiving door more wheat than 
it is selling—at least that is the im- 
mediate inference to be drawn from 
CCC report on wheat under loan or 
government ownership as of Oct. 31. 

CCC reported this week that it 
held in its inventory account almost 
920 million bushels of wheat and at 
the same time had 185 million bush- 


els under support through loans and 


purchase agreements. This made a 
grand total of some 1.1 billion bush- 
els owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment—a ledger item which cannot 
be less than a source of embarrass- 
ment to the high price supporters. 
In its previous report for Sept. 30, 
CCC showed an over-all account of 
somewhat more than a billion bushels 
in its inventory and loan account. 
This account consisted at that time 
of approximately 929.5 million bush- 
els in inventory and 132.3 million 
under loan. Thus, it may be observed 


that CCC has in a month reduced its 
inventory account by approximately 
10 million bushels while through the 
delivery back door it has picked up 
more than 50 million bushels. 

The same condition exists in the 
corn loan-inventory ledger statement, 
with CCC losing ground fast as loan 
impoundings wash out the gains to 
be found in inventory sales which 
have subsequently been cut off the 
export list except to the extent that 


CCC is obligated to meet previous 
barter contracts. 

In September, CCC reported an in- 
ventory account for corn of 621.4 
million bushels and a loan entry of 
236.1 million. In October, these same 
items read: inventory, 696.5 million, 


164.4 million. 

For other feed grains, CCC has a 
somewhat better disposal record for 
the comparative reporting times 
named above. From Sept. 30, through 
Oct. 31, it reduced its inventory 
stocks of grain sorghums from ap- 
proximately 38.1 million hundred- 
weight to 34.4 million. 


and loans, 
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Room for Improvement in Flour 


Packaging Noted at MNF Conference 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. LOUIS—The flour weights con- 
ference sponsored by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in St. Louis Nov. 
30 brought to light these facts: 


1. Millers are facing a diffi- 
cult problem with family flour 
weights, particularly in those 
states which have laws which do 
not recognize moisture losses, 
and serious trouble could develop 
from the situation. 

2. There is room for consider- 
able improvement in the milling 
industry’s family flour packaging 
systems. 

3. Better equipment, better 
organized check weighing and 
modern methods of statistical 
control of packaging are the 


major ways in which the milling 
industry can alleviate its family 
flour weight troubles. 


4. At present there is no solu- 
tion to the problem of evapora- 
tive weight losses between mill 
and retail store that is acceptable 
to both millers and state and 
local weights officials. This prob- 
lem can be worked out in the 
future only by willingness to co- 
operate. 


The conference, organized by a 
special federation committee which 
has been studying the problem for 
the past two years, was attended by 
62 representatives of mills producing 
family flours. Basically, the conference 
Offered a full review of weight prob- 
lems from the point of retail sales 
back to the mill and offered sugges- 


Family Flour Merchandising 
Difficult But Situation Not 
Hopeless, Flour. Clinic Told 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

ST. LOUIS—Family flour merchan- 
dising today faces many difficult prob- 
lems, but the situation is not hope- 
less, millers were told at the first 
Family Flour Clinic, sponsored by the 
Millers National Federation in St. 
Louis Nov. 29. Sixty-nine officials of 
family flour mills were present for 
the day-long session on market an- 
alysis and sales programs, which was 
led by V. H. Engelhard, of Louisville, 
for many years until his retirement 
last summer a sales and advertising 
official of Ballard & Ballard Co. and 
later of Pillsbury-Ballard, Inc. 

Mr. Engelhard performed a pro- 
digious feat in conducting, unassisted, 
a discussion of all phases of family 
flour merchandising over a period of 
about five hours and then participat- 
ing in the round-table session which 
followed. 

The meeting was designed pri- 
marily as a study session to take a 


good look at methods that can be 
applied to family flour operations. It 
was not a meeting to hash over past 
events or take any concerted action. 
Robert Harris, of the Harris Milling 
Company, Owosso, Mich., made this 
clear in opening the session. Mr. 
Harris was one of three members of 
a steering committee which planned 
the program under the direction of 
Federation president Frank Yost. 
Other members of the steering group 
were Milton Buhler, of Memphis, 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and Fred Johnson, Southeastern Mills, 
Inc., Rome, Ga. As Mr. Yost said in 
his brief address, the milling indus- 
try should be able to apply scientific 
methods in selling just as well as in 
production of its product. 

In beginning the clinic discussions, 
Mr. Engelhard pointed out some fun- 
damental economic changes in the 
U.S. which have a major effect on 
family flour merchandising and which 

(Continued on page 13) 





ARRANGERS—Two members of the Millers National 
Federation committee which arranged the Family Flour 
Merchandising Clinic in St. Louis Nov. 29 are shown at 
the left above discussing the program with Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., MNF president, at the 
right. Fred Johnson, Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 
and Robert Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., 
together with Milton Buhler, of the Buhler Mill & Eleva- 





tor Co., not shown in the picture, were the steering com- 
mittee for the clinic. The picture at the right shows a 
discussion group hashing over some of the trials and 
problems of family flour selling during the clinic: Left 
to right, James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas; Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas, and Fred Kearns, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Leslie Pritchett, Burrus 





tions and solutions for various prob- 
lems. 

At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, W. E. Bussey, chief of the 
weights and measures division, U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
praised the milling industry for its 
efforts of correction and said that 
relations between millers and weights 
officials are better today than ever 
before. “Through continued coopera- 
tive effort we can settle all our prob- 
lems,” he added. 


History Reviewed 


Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., outlined the back- 
ground of the two-year studies made 
by a special flour committee set up 
by the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. This group 
was composed of three millers, three 
weights officials and three advisory 
members. The final outturn of the 
committee’s studies was a report of 
recommendations made to the na- 
tional weights meeting, a recommen- 
dation in which the three miller mem- 
bers did not concur. Nevertheless, the 
recommendations were approved by 
the National Conference of Weights 
and Measures as a guide for inspec- 
tors. 

The salient points of these recom- 
mendations were summarized by 
Glenn G. Paxton, federation counsel, 
as follows: 

1. Packaged flour shall be full 
weight at time of delivery to the re- 
tail outlet. 

2. Shortages due to evaporation 
while stored in the retail outlet 
will be recognized as reasonable and 
proper, except in cases of undue loss 
due to unreasonable storage at the 
retail point. 

3. Officials should concentrate 
their check weighing at the distribu- 
tor level (at warehouses of mills, 
jobbers and distributors) where full 
net weight is to be required and mois- 
ture content will not be considered. 

Mr. Paxton pointed out that the 
federal law allows a tolerance for 
evaporation and also accepts normal 
weight deviations if the average 
weight of packages is up to label 
statement. The federal law applies 
at time of shipment in interstate 
commerce, he said, and provides no 
allowance for evaporation between 
time of packing and time of ship- 
ment. Proof of full weight at time of 
shipment would require checking 
weight or moisture at time of ship- 
ment, instead of packing, something 
which few mills, if any, do regularly. 

State laws, which apply from the 
time the package is offered for sale 
within the state, show a wide varia- 
tion in text, tolerance and the atti- 
tude of enforcement officials. Mr. 
Paxton said that the industry can 
expect increased enforcement activity 
on the part of state and local weights 
officials and possibly increased diffi- 
culty in obtaining reasonable allow- 
ances for evaporation between date 
of milling and date of delivery to the 
retail outlet. Mr. Paxton expressed 
the opinion that any state or local 
law which regulates flour package 
weights but fails to provide for rea- 
sonable tolerances is unconstitutional. 
In such cases it may be advisable to 
litigate rather than submit, he said. 

As part of the study of the weight 
problem, two fact-finding surveys 
were made—one by weights and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. CAPITALS 


KANSAS CITY — Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the properties of the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. New 
Braunfels, Texas, at a cost of about 
$1,500,000, it was announced last 
week by Henry H. Cate, board chair- 
man of the purchasing company. 

The purchase marks the entry of 
Flour Mills of America into flour 
milling operations in Texas and also 
the commercial feed manufacturing 
business. 

“The Dittlinger company will be 
operated as a division of Flour Mills 
of America and will continue with the 
same personnel and policies which 
have made it one of the leading pro- 
ducers of quality products in flour, 
corn meal and commercial feeds in 
the Southwest,” Mr. Cate said in an- 
nouncing the transaction. 

The Dittlinger firm operates a flour 
mill of 2,400 sacks daily capacity, a 
formula feed plant with a daily cap- 
acity of 750 tons and a corn meal mill 


Chicago Millers 
Hear Discussion of 
U.S. Grain Grades 


CHICAGO — Herman Steen, vice 
president and executive secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Chieago, discussed “Prospective 
Changes in the Federal Grain Grades’”’ 
during his appearance as guest speak- 
er at the Chicago Millers Club meet- 
ing Dee. 1. The meeting was held at 
the American Furniture Mart, with 
close to 50 members and guests at- 
tending. 

Mr. Steen outlined the history of 
grain grading systems which became 
effective in 1917. Before that time, 
he related, most grains were graded 
on the basis of samples. There was 
rather general trade opposition to 
the standards at the start. No major 
changes have been made since their 
inception, but a few have been made 
in most years. The overall effect of 
the changes has been to tighten 
slightly the grades. 

An intermittent complaint in the 
trade has been that much of the 
wheat grown rates high under the 
standards but does not mill well or 
produce good bread, said Mr. Steen. 
Secondly, one condition of wheat— 
the degree of contamination—is not 
covered well in the standards. There- 
fore, the millers have had to exercise 
judgment in regard to variety and 
contamination and set up their own 
standards. 

Last spring, reported Mr. Steen, 
several representatives of national 
organizations were invited to Wash- 
ington to confer on possible changes 
in the standards with government of- 
ficials. Discussions revolved around 
six major points, he said, and listed 
them as follows: 

1. Possible baking quality stand- 
ards. 

2. Regulation of protein laborato- 
ries. 

3. Concern with moisture levels. 

4. Consider making contamination 
a grading factor. 

5. Proposals to reduce allowable 
amounts of foreign material, shrunk- 
en kernels, etc. 

6. Allowable amounts of smutty 
wheat might be too high. 

Mr. Steen says that changes, if any, 
probably will await the start of a 
crop year. : 
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Flour Mills of America Buys 


that can produce 1,200 sacks a day. 
The firm also has 500,000 bu. of grain 
storage space at the mill. 

The Dittlinger company and its 
predecessor firms have operated at 
New Braunfels for over 70 years. The 
Dittlinger family acquired control of 
the milling property in 1893, when the 
plant was rated at 250 bbl. a day in 
capacity. Over the years the produc- 
tion facilities have been expanded by 
steady growth to their present size. 
The firm does an extensive business 
in south Texas and has 15 branches 
at various points in that territory, 
including San Antonio, Waco, Austin, 
Houston and Corpus Christi. 

Officers of the Dittlinger company, 
who will continue in their present 
capacities as a milling division of 
Flour Mills of America are A. Lieb- 
scher, president and general manager; 
H. A. Conrads, secretary; H. Lieb- 
scher, treasurer; Elton Erben, sales 
manager, and V. J. Denmark, mill 
superintendent. 

Acquisition of the New Braunfels 
property increases the milling capac- 
ity of Flour Mills of America to 38,- 
000 sacks a day, seventh largest total 
in the industry. Mills are located at 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Alva, 
Okla., and Great Bend, Kansas, in 
addition to the new plant. The com- 
pany’s grain storage capacity is ex- 
panded to approximately 10,500,000 
bu. Terminal elevators are operated 
at Alva and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Interstate Bakeries 


Raises Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share, payable Dec. 31, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 16, and 
announced a 25% common stock dis- 
tribution payable Jan. 27, 1956, to 
stockholders of record Jan. 6. 

It is presently contemplated by 
the board that the common stock 
after the 25% distribution, will be 
placed on a 30¢ quarterly dividend 
basis. This is equivalent to a $1.50 
annual basis as compared with the 
present $1 annual basis, or a 50% 
increase on the present stock, presi- 
dent R. L. Nafziger said. 

The board also declared the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend of $1.20 per 
share on the $4.80 preferred stock, 
payable Dec. 31, 1955, to stockholders 
of record Dec. 16. 

“This action will increase the 
763,605 common shares presently out- 
standing to 954,506 shares,” Mr. Naf- 
ziger said. 
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N. W. Cereal Chemists 
Will Meet Dec. 9 


MINNEAPOLIS — The December 
meeting of the Northwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be a dinner meeting, to 
be held Friday evening, Dec. 9. 

The dinner, at 6:30 p.m., will be 
in the Admiral Room of the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

After the dinner, a representative 
of the Martha Logan Service of Swift 
& Co. will present a lecture-demon- 
stration on the preparation of certain 
foods. 

Wives and friends of members are 
invited to attend. 








COMMENT 


By John 


WASHINGTON—The forthcoming 
session of the 84th Congress will 
mark the retirement of Rep. Clifford 
C. Hope, ranking Republican con- 
gressman on the House Agriculture 
Committee. Mr. Hope disclosed re- 
cently that after thirty years in the 
national legislature he feels it is time 
to call it quits. 

In Mr. Hope the state of Kansas 
has contributed the best of her poli- 
ticians—-whose absence in conclaves 
on national farm policies will be 
greatly missed in years ahead. 

Clifford Hope not only represented 
Kansas well during the thirty years 
in Washington, but more than that, 
he represented the best in the bi- 
partisan approach to the never-end- 
ing farm problem. 

The Hope technique was best re- 
flected in his studied, patient an- 
alyses of proposals put before Con- 
gress by eager advocates. It was the 
Hope method to assign to its proper 
place the heat and fury of the zealot 
and to fit such workable parts of 
these proposals into an appropriate 
pattern of farm legislation. 

Possibly the hallmark of Clifford 
Hope was the trust and esteem with 
which he was held by his Democratic 
colleagues as well as those of his own 
Republican party. When a Demo- 
cratic majority existed in Congress 
and controversial legislation on farm 
problems came to the floor of the 
House it was usually Clifford C. Hope 
that the Democratic managers of a 
bill called upon to carry the day. 

On farm matters Rep. Hope had 
the last word on a subject, by com- 
mon consent. 

In the recent session of the 84th 
Congress Rep. Hope has been content 
to sit quietly in the wings as the 
administration pressed for sharp 
changes in the old program. But he 
accepted the role on the sidelines 
with the same calm reserve that has 
always characterized his entire con- 
gressional career—and last but not 
least, Rep. Hope was ever a gentle- 
man. 
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General Decrease in 


Farm Units Shown 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Census this week reported that the 
1954 farm census showed a decline 
of approximately 600,000 farm units 
since the 1950 census. 

The decrease is general, but there 
is emphasis on the decline in the east- 
ern half of the U.S. and in the South, 
where declines were above the na- 
tional average loss of farm units of 
11.1%. 

In analyzing its figures, the Census 
Bureau says that half of the decrease 
occurred in farms of less than 50 
acres, and about two thirds of the 
decrease in farm numbers since 1950 
occurred in farms with a value of 
products sold of less than $1,200. 

The Census Bureau definition of a 
farm is a place of more than three 
acres where the annual value of agri- 
cultural products sold, exclusive of 
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Ci 
home gardens, 
more. 

The decline in farm numbers cc- 
curred in every state except Florida, 
where a slight increase was regis- 
tered. The decline took place in all 
but 180 of the 3,067 counties in the 
U.S. 

The decline in farm numbers as 
shown in this Census Bureau report 
is merely a prolongation of a long 
term trend, with the exception of 
the mid-depression year of 1935, 
when the trend was reversed. The 
sharpest drop in U.S. farm numbers 
was shown in the 1940 census. 

For the last three census tabula- 
tions of 1945, 1950 and 1954, the de- 
cline in farm numbers has been in- 
creasing in arithmetical proportion, 
running at an approximate ratio of 
2-4-6. Percentage-wise, the declines 
in the census years 1945, 1950 and 
1954 have been approximately 4, 8 
and 12%. 

The Census Bureau report natur- 
ally sticks to the bare statistical data 
and does not attempt to weigh the 
results against collateral inferences 
that may be drawn. 
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amounts to $150 or 


Acreage Changes 

It is first necessary to measure the 
drop in the number of farm units 
against the national farm acreage for 
the same period covered by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
statistical material discloses that even 
with heavy acreage restrictions on 
such crops as wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and rice, the planted acreage in 1954 
amounted to 336,954,000 acres for 
59 important crops, as compared with 
341,164,000 planted acres in 1953 and 
345,153,000 during the 10-year period 
of 1943-52. These years included the 
war years when farmers were given 
every incentive to produce at the 
maximum and included the years 
when the 90% of parity support for 
the basic crops of wheat, cotton, rice, 
corn, peanuts and tobacco took hold. 

Returning to the Census Bureau 
farm census report, it is interesting 
to note that the drop in farm num- 
bers started its precipitate decline 
in 1940, the peak of loss of farm 
numbers, and was again reaching for 
a record rate of decline as of the 
1954 census. 

The failure of planted acreage to 
reflect the percentage rate of farm 
number decline appears to indicate 
the influence of the rigid high price 
support programs of the size of farms 
—and probably the natural migration 
of tenant farmers, share croppers and 
unreasonably small farmers into in- 
dustrial opportunities which are 
spreading rapidly as the industrial 
plant of the nation offers better work- 
ing conditions and better wages. 

A charge that the high 90% of 
parity supports for the basic com- 
modities have been responsible for 
the migration of small farmers, 
tenant-farmers and_ sharecroppers 
from farm activities may bear exam- 
ination by Congress. It has been 
noted by present USDA farm econ- 
omists that more than a million U.S. 
farm units have an income of 
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less than $2,000 a year—a condition 
which, if true, would appear to indi- 
cate that farmers and others are 
deserting the “‘family farm” for more 
lucrative income sources in the now 
adjacent factory. 


Helps Larger Farms More 


One of the more trenchant criti- 
cisms of the 90% of parity support 
for basic commodities has been that 
it has been umbrella-like in nature— 
high enough to protect the small 
farmers but in its umbrella-manner 
it has provided a bonanza for larger 
farm units. This observation is sup- 
ported by USDA figures revealing 
the firm strong demand for farms 
and the continuing high level of farm 
values. Part of this high level of 
farm values is suspected to be the 
result of the influence of acreage re- 
strictions. It has been previously 
demonstrated that in areas of acre- 
age-controlled crops, the farm with 
an acreage allotment has a much 
higher per acre land value than one 
without an allotment, even in the 
same county and with equally good 
land qualities 

Here again the rigid high price 
support advocates show a weakness 
in their cause. Plaintively they argue 
that the high support line is neces- 
sary for the well-being of the small 
family farm. 

They draw an invidious comparison 
of farm prices—comparing prices dur- 
ing the periods of war, economic aid 
and export relief shipments with 
prices of 1954-55—and they blame the 
decline on the flexible price support 
policy of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. 

If the high rigid 90% of parity 
support is such a snug harbor, why 
are farmers leaving in droves, a con- 
dition which, except for one deep 
depression year, has been continuing 
and accelerating since 1930? 


Farm Migration 


As more and more government sta- 
tistical information becomes avail- 
able, more attention centers on the 
focal point of infection of the farm 
community that of the industrial 
revolution nature of the farm migra- 
tion. 

The U.S. industrial economy is 
zooming into higher and higher levels. 
Working hours are shortened for the 
person leaving a_ small, poorly 
equipped farm for labor opportunities 
in the factory. Wages and net in- 
come are better, and opportunities 
for the man’s family are widely 
broadened. 

Under those circumstances, is it 
the better part of wisdom for the 
farm bloc politicians to preach a 
gospel of retention of the small farm? 
For that matter, what do they define 
as a small family farm? Even in the 
home state of the former secretary 
of agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, 
Colorado, the Census Bureau reports 
a decline in farm numbers since 1950 
of 10.6%; yet the planted acreage 
for the six major crops of that state 
in 1954 amounted to approximately 
6,273,000 acres, as compared with 
5,648,000 acres in 1953, according to 
the USDA annual crop report of 
December, 1954. And this report in- 
cludes mandatory acreage cutbacks 
in wheat within Colorado. 

This hardly reveals that the decline 
in the number of small farm units in 
this state reflects a cut-back in farm 
production. Perhaps this is a good 
case example of the failure of high 
price supports to aid the small farmer. 
It may prove with some emphasis 
that the high support line is a prov- 
ocation and an incentive for the fac- 
tory farm which Mr. Brannan and the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Hale W. Manuel 


Hale W. Manuel, 57, 
Pillsbury Official, Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Hale W. 
Manuel, 57, manager of the grain 
merchandising office at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died 
Dec. 3 of injuries received in an au- 
tomobile collision Nov. 30. 

Mr. Manuel entered the grain busi- 
ness with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Minneapolis in 1922 and joined 
Pillsbury at Wichita in 1929. He was 
a grain buyer for Pillsbury in Min- 
neapolis from 1936 to 1942, return- 
ing in the latter year to Wichita 
where he had resided since. 

Mr. Manuel was a native of St. 
James, Minn., and a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He had done 
extensive work in wheat rust. At 
Wichita he was a director of the 
Wichita Symphony and the Chamber 
of Commerce. Surviving are his 
widow, Hazel; two daughters, two 
grandchildren, two brothers and a 
sister. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles H. Bell Named 
Director of U.S. Steel 


NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the U.S. Steel 
Corp. Nov. 29, Charles H. Bell, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected a director of the corporation. 

Mr. Bell, president of General Mills, 
was born in Minneapolis in 1907. He 
attended Blake School there, Hotch- 
kiss School in Lakeville, Conn., and 
Yale University. Joining General Mills 
in 1930, Mr. Bell learned the milling 
end of the business firsthand and then 
moved into accounting and sales posi- 
tions with that company. 

For three months in 1942, Mr. Bell 
served as an assistant administrative 
head in the tools division of the War 
Production Board, following which he 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps. He 
was discharged with the rank of ma- 
jor in 1945. Returning to General 
Mills, he was appointed as research 
production coordinator in 1946 and 
became a vice president the following 
year. Mr. Bell became executive vice 
president in 1950 and president in 
1952. Since 1948, he has been a mem- 
ber of the company’s Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Bell succeeds Sewell L. Avery 
of Chicago, who has retired from the 
U.S. Steel board after serving as 
director since 1931. 


MILLER 


Kansas Quality 
Conference Passes 


On Winter Varieties 


MANHATTAN—Only one of eight 
hard red winter wheats tested from 
Kansas and Nebraska this year for 
baking characteristics was found to 
be generally unsatisfactory, it was 
reported at the seventh annual wheat 
quality conference at Kansas State 
College recently. 


John A. Johnson, of the Kansas 
State department of flour and feed 
milling industries, who summarized 
the reports, said the lone variety fail- 
ing to measure up in the opinion of 
the 30 collaborators who studied bak- 
ing quality characteristics of the 
wheats was Kanking. This variety, 
which though not grown extensively 
in Kansas is of general interest to 
farmers, scored 75 out of a possible 
100 points. 

“It was noted as poor and was 
rejected by 95% of the collaborators 
as being unsuitable,” Mr. Johnson 
commented. Kanking is_ included 
among the varieties that receive a 
discount under the recently an- 
nounced government loan program. 


In comparison, ether Kansas wheats 
were scored as follows: Ponca, the 
standard, was 89; and two unnamed 
varieties ranked at 87 and 89. 


The Nebraska wheats were com- 
pared with Nebred, which scored 90.8 
points. The other three varieties, all 
unnamed, were considered only slight- 
ly inferior, scoring 88.9, 88.8, and 88.9. 


Mr. Johnson reported that the un- 
known variety samples from eastern 
Nebraska scored higher than the cor- 
responding varieties grown in western 
Nebraska. 

“This situation may reflect the ef- 
fect of deleterious ripening conditions 
in western Nebraska during the ma- 
turing of the grain,” he stated. 

The samples were milled by K- 
State on the college’s 160-sack flour 
mill in August and September, and 
were submitted under code to the 
30 collaborators, located throughout 
the U.S., to study such baking char- 
acteristics as mixing time and sensi- 
tivity to mixing. 
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Maple Leaf Chairman 
Reports Contraction 


Of Canadian Markets 


TORONTO — Speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Kenneth F. Wadsworth, 
chairman of the board, reported that 
there has been further contraction of 
Canadian flour exports to well es- 
tablished markets and that there is 
no indication of improvement in the 
near future. 

Mr. Wadsworth told stockholders 
that every effort is being made to 
obtain a share of the business avail- 
able in those markets while striving 
to develop new business in other 
countries. In the domestic market 
highly competitive conditions prevail 
and the outlook for improvement is 
obscure. 

The company’s program of plant 
modernization is to be continued, Mr. 
Wadsworth said, although expend- 
iture this year will be at a reduced 
rate. This, he explained, is in line 
with the policy of completing the 
program over a period of years. Net 
capital expenditures in the year end- 
ed July 31, 1955, were $1,230,817. 
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KANSAS FARMERS SAID 
TO HAVE OVERSEEDED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
percentage of farmers in the western 
part of Kansas who overseeded their 
acreage allotment this fall is very 
high, says a recent bulletin of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. If 
rains come and the crop materializes 
as it now looks, there will be a lot 
of wheat harvested which will be over 
the acreage allotments, the bulletin 
predicts. 


In spite of the dry soil, the associ- 
ation says, prospects for the wheat 
crop in Kansas are now better than 
they have been since the fall of 1951 
and in some areas are better than 
1951. Moisture is needed, however, 
to protect the fields from winter 
blowing. The lack of moisture has 
prevented many fields from being 
pastured and surface soils are becom- 
ing quite powdery and vulnerable to 
wind erosion, the association explains. 
Lack of moisture has also prevented 
root systems from developing fully 
in some fields, 





Continental Baking’s 
Acquisition of Morton 


Company Complete 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Continen- 
tal Baking Co. Nov. 30 formally ac- 
quired all the business and property 
of Morton Packing Co. of this city, 
one of the country’s large producers 
of frozen meat pies and frozen fruit 
pies. R. Newton Laughlin, president 
of Continental, made the announce- 
ment at a meeting here when the 
official transfer of title took place. 


“This is another step in Continen- 
tal’s continuing program of diversifi- 
cation,” Mr. Laughlin said. The 
largest company in its field, Conti- 
nental Baking has 80 bakeries from 
coast to coast. Among its well-known 
products are Wonder Bread and Hos- 
tess Cake. Earlier this year Conti- 
nental purchased the stock of Stew- 
art’s, Inc., Memphis, producer of 
potato chips, mayonnaise and snack 
items. 

Mr. Laughlin also announced the 
formation of a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Continental Baking Co. un- 
der the name of Morton Frozen 
Foods, Inc., which will own the prop- 
erties and operate the business under 
the same management that guided 
Morton Packing. George E. Egger, 
president of the former Morton Pack- 
ing Co., will serve as president and 
chief executive officer of the new sub- 
sidiary. Earlier this week Mr. Egger 
was elected a director of Continental 
Baking Co. 

The manufacturing plants of Mor- 
ton Frozen Foods, Inc., are located 
at Crozet, Va.; Nashville, Tenn., and 
Webster City, Iowa. The company 
products include Morton frozen beef, 
chicken and turkey pot pies and Mor- 
ton’s frozen apple, peach, cherry and 
blueberry pies. The products are dis- 
tributed throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
PHONE NUMBER CHANGED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Installation of 
new Minneapolis telephone exchanges 
has resulted in a change in the phone 
number for The Miller Publishing Co., 
publisher of The Northwestern Miller. 
The new number is FEderal 2-0575. 
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WASHINGTON—Scouting the hes- 
sian fly’s potential for plundering the 
nation’s wheat crops, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s entomologist at 
Purdue University is deliberately 
breeding flies capable of infesting 
various strains of wheat. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that this new tactic against 
an old enemy may help give U.S. 
wheat growers a means of counter- 
attacking if the hessian fly itself 
should produce natural hybrids cap- 
able of infesting wheats that are now 
resistant. age: 

R. L. Gallun of the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, in cooper- 
ation with the Purdue University 
agricultural experiment station, has 
isolated three strains of hessian flies 
capable of attacking wheats contain- 
ing different degrees of resistance to 
this insect. Flies of Race “A” readily 
infest three susceptible wheat va- 
rieties, but are turned back by the 
two resistant varieties used in the 
experiment. Insects of Race “B” in- 
fest the same susceptible wheats and 
also one of the resistant varieties. 
Race “C” flies can infest all these 
varieties. 

The experiments suggest that since 
hessian flies with specialized reactions 
to resist wheats can be bred in the 
laboratory, the same process may 
well occur through natural selection 
in the field. Some evidence has al- 
ready been obtained that this has 
happened. 

Kansas entomologists found years 
ago, for example, that flies from one 
area of the state could infest a wheat 
variety that was resistant to flies 
from another area. Wheats resistant 
to California hessian flies were an 
easy mark for flies from Indiana. 

Entomologists, agronomists, and 
plant breeders have teamed two con- 


USDA Invites 


Offers Under 
Two Programs 


W ASHINGTON—Offers have been 
invited by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to exchange flour for 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 
for an International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration program in Italy and to 
supply wheat flour and corn meal for 
the domestic donation program in 
California. 

The USDA is offering to exchange 
173,000 bu. of hard winter wheat, 
grade No. 2 or better, for 72% ex- 
traction hard wheat flour for export 
to Italy for use in the Italian school 
lunch program. The flour will be for 
export in January. 

Offers also are being requested to 
supply 240,000 Ib. of wheat flour and 
120,000 lb. of corn meal for domestic 
donation in California. These will be 
the first purchases for distribution in 
California under the program for do- 
nation of flour and corn meal to needy 
persons. The program began late in 
the summer. Deliveries will begin in 
December. 

(The exchange of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat for 7,791,000 Ib. of 
flour for export was reported last 
week. The flour will be shipped to 
Italy for use in the school lunch pro- 
gram there. A report in the Nov. 29 
issue of this publication erroneously 
stated the flour would be shipped to 
Bolivia.) 
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Purdue Research Underway on Defense 
Against Possible Hessian Fly Attack 


trol methods—late fall planting and 
resistant wheats—to hold the hessian 
fly in check. As a result, damage to 
small grains (mostly winter wheat) 
has been cut substantially. 

As long as growers heed late plant- 
ing dates, the flies are not a problem. 
However, a single early seeding of a 
volunteer small-grain crop in a com- 
munity can provide enough flies for 
a serious outbreak the following 
spring, the USDA said. 

Wheat growers want a reliable de- 
fense against the hessian fly that does 
not necessarily depend on community 
action. Resistant wheats offer such a 
defense, and Mr, Gallun’s work aims 
at thwarting the fly’s genetic ability 
to leap the resistance barrier. He is 
seeking to learn (1) to what extent 
hessian-fly hybrids will develop on 
wheat varieties with particular types 
of resistance, (2) the number of 
genes controlling the ability of each 
race of flies to infest all resistant 
wheats, and (3) the composition of 
various regional hessian-fly popula- 
tions in terms of their abilities to 
overcome resistance. 


Modernization of U.S. 
Mills Seen by Miller 


After Trip to Europe 


DENTON, TEXAS—European mill 
builders have developed exceHent 
flour milling equipment, and many 
of these machines will be put into 
American mills in the next 10 years, 
E. W. Morrison, president of the 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
said on his recent return from a 
European trip. 

“Within the next decade,”’ Mr. Mor- 
rison predicted, “there will be few 
successfully operated flour mills in 
the U.S. which have not been mod- 
ernized to incorporate many of the 
ideas and developments created by 
these mill builders. I believe that 
such improvement is inevitable.” 

Mr. Morrison inspected a number 
of recently constructed flour mills on 
his European trip and also visited the 
Buhler Bros. plant at Uzwil, Switzer- 
land. Other countries visited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrison were Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Spain. They made the 
trip in Europe by automobile, return- 
ing home Nov. 8. 





India’s Food Grain Imports Declining 


WASHINGTON — Owing in large 
part to the Indian government’s policy 
of stepping up agricultural produc- 
tion, that country’s total imports of 
food grains declined from 4,725,000 
long tons in 1951 to an expected total 
of only 730,000 tons in 1955 (calendar 
years). These figures are contained 
in a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report on foreign crops and markets. 

Total production of food grains in 
India (including pulses) increased 
about 30% from 1950-51 (July-June) 
to 1954-55, and production in the lat- 
ter year was about 4 million tons 
above the goal of 61.6 million tons 
set for 1955-56 under the first five- 
year plan. The output of wheat in 
1954-55 was just a little greater than 
the 1955-56 target. Production of rice 
increased about 20% during the four- 
year period, USDA says. 

India’s total imports of wheat de- 
clined from nearly 3 million long tons 
in 1951 to an expected total of less 
than 500,000 tons in 1955. The decline 
was not only very sharp but steady 
throughout the five-year period, ex- 
cepting a small increase from 1954 
to 1955. 

The 1955 imports of rice are ex- 
pected to total only a little more than 
one third of the 1951 figure. Imports 
of rice also declined steadily through- 
out the five-year period with the ex- 
ception that the decrease from 1952 
to 1953 was much sharper than the 
year before, followed by a consider- 
able increase from 1953 to 1954, 
USDA reports. 

India’s second five-year plan calls 
for an increase in production of food 
grains by 1961 of 10 million long tons 
over the 1955-56 anticipated produc- 
tion of about 66 million tons. This is 
to be accomplished by bringing 20 
million additional acres of land under 
irrigation, reclaiming 1 million acres 
of other waste land, starting 5,000 
seed farms, and providing additional 
seed stores. 

However, USDA points out, despite 
this policy to increase production, 
India may from time to time be in 
need of substantial imports of food 
grains. The vagaries of the weather 
may at times create acute food grain 
shortages necessitating greater im- 
ports. Increases in domestic prices of 


food grains to relatively high levels 
may also give the Indian government 
reason to increase imports in order 
to bring the prices down. 
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O. D. Fisher Honored 
On 80th Birthday 


SEATTLE—The 80th birthday of 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. board chairman, was celebrated 
here Nov. 29 at a noon luncheon at 
the Olympic Hotel. About 200 promi- 
nent businessmen from several dif- 
ferent industries with which Mr. 
Fisher has been associated attended. 

The luncheon was given by Law- 
rence D. Arnold, board chairman of 
the Seattle First National Bank. Mr. 
Fisher has been a director of the 
bank for many years. Each guest was 
presented with a brochure in which 
Mr. Fisher was featured as “business 
man of the year.” The booklet also 
described his business ventures and 
activities, which embrace the fields 
of lumbering, insurance, radio and 
television, banking, flour mill and 
grain elevator operation. 
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N. Y. Chemists to Hear 
Talk on Radiation 


NEW YORK—Dr. Joseph Silver- 
man, technical director of Radiation 
Applications, Inc., will speak at a 
meeting Dec. 13 of the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting—a 
dinner meeting—will be held at 6:30 
p.m. at the Hotel George Washington, 
Lexington Ave. and 23rd St. 

The subject of Dr. Silverman’s talk 
will be “Atomic Radiation in the 
Food Industry.” He has been actively 
associated with the atomic energy 
field since World War II. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors have de- 
clared the regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the $8 preferred stock pay- 
able Dec. 24, 1955, to holders of 
record Dec. 9, 1955. 
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P. Vai. Kolb 


P. Val. Kolb, Head 
Of Sterwin, Dies 


ROCK HILL, S.C.—P. Val. Kolb, 
president of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
died Dec. 5 at the home of his sister, 
Mrs. W. J. Roddy, Jr., here, follow- 
ing a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Kolb was a leading figure in 
the bread enrichment program in the 
U. S. and was said to have sold the 
first bread enrichmént tablet used in 
the U.S. 

Sterwin Chemicals was organized 
in 1949 as a subsidiary of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., with Mr. Kolb as presi- 
dent. Sterwin was set up to distribute 
the products previously sold by the 
combined special markets and indus- 
trial division of Winthrop-Stearns, 
Ine., and the vanillin division of Gen- 
eral Drug Co., also Sterling opera- 
tions. Mr. Kolb had been a director 
of both divisions. 

Mr. Kolb had been associated with 
the Sterling organization since 1940, 
specializing in sales to the process 
industries. In 1946 he was elected 
vice president of Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc. Formerly president of the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mr. 
Kolb had been identified with the 
development and sale of chemicals to 
the food industry for more than 31 
years. 

Mr. Kolb joined the Swan Chem- 
ical Co., Birmingham, Ala., shortly 
after the First World War. He was 
sent to St. Louis as sales manager 
when the company acquired the Prov- 
ident Chemical Works. He became 
president of the latter firm in 1932. 

Marietta, Ga., was the birthplace 
of Mr. Kolb. His first business con- 
nection was with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Funeral services for Mr. Kolb will 
be conducted Dec. 8 from the Mayes- 
Ward Funeral Home, Marietta, Ga. 
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Report on Shipments of 


Spring Wheat to Kansas 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Spring wheat 
from the Pacific Northwest, Nebraska 
and North Dakota is providing most 
of the shipments being checked at 
the Kansas State Grain Inspection of- 
fice in Topeka. From 10 to 20 cars 
are being checked daily, Ralph Cook, 
inspector in charge, said. 

Only one car of milo has been re- 
ceived in Topeka and the corn move- 
ment has been light, Mr. Cook said. 
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he said are 
competition 
flour.” 
facts: 

There are 40% more women work- 
ing now than 15 years ago. There are 
133% more married women working. 
Hence there is much less time for 
baking. Women now average 1% 
hours in the kitchen, compared to 54% 
hours not many years ago. 

Some years ago 20% of average 
income was spent for food. Now it 
is 26%. The 6% represents a charge 
by the manufacturers for food prep- 
aration which formerly was done in 
the kitchen. It is not an increase in 
over-all food consumption. 


“more important than 
from other brands of 
These included the following 


People are moving from rural to 
urban areas. In 1932 farm employ- 
ment was 32% of all employment. 
Now it is 16% or less. 

Along with these shifts of consum- 
there have been equally great 
shifts in store outlets. In the 20 years 
from 1932 to 1952, general stores de- 
clined from 104,000 to 22,000 and are 
still falling. There has been a trend 


ers, 


toward fewer and bigger stores. 
About 54% of all grocery business 
is now done by 6% of the stores 


which are supermarkets; 29% is done 
by the 19% of the stores that are 
super-ettes; 17% is done by the 75% 
that are small stores. 

The trend is toward supermarkets. 
Some 78% of supermarkets are less 
than 10 years old, and more than 
half are less than five years old. In 


1953, 78% of all groceries were self- 
service, compared with 15% in 1941. 
Mr. Engelhard forecast the con- 


tinued growth of wholesalers affili- 
ated stores, which now account for 
55% of all independent store business 
and by 1960 is expected to account 
for as much as 75%. Millers should 
watch this trend carefully, since they 
could volume in this trend if 
they are not careful of their jobber 
outlets, he said. 

“We must live with the facts and 
take nothing for granted in flour mer- 
chandising,” Mr. Engelhard said. 
“The more competitive business be- 
comes, the more important ideas be- 
come and the more important sales 
management becomes. 


lose 


“Good dealer relationships are im- 
portant,” he continued, “but we must 





remember that our real customer is 
the consumer who uses our product. 
We should think of ourselves as in 
the retail business and in the mecha- 
nized retail business at that. 


“This means everything. Even price 
deals that do not reflect in price to 
the consumer are in a large measure 
ineffective, as are display plans that 
do not get displayed. 


“There is a difference between dis- 
tribution and real distribution,” Mr. 
Engelhard emphasized. “You may be 
reaching a large number of stores 
without reaching any large percen- 
tage of consumers.” How this situa- 
tion could develop is shown in the 
following table: 


% of all Mill’s % 

Store grocery of group Real 
group business reached distribution 
A 25 50 12% 

B 35 90 31% 
Cc 25 100 25 
D 15 60 9 


Total 78 
Such a situation should be known 
and understood by the miller in all 
of his markets, Mr. Engelhard said. 
Millers cannot sell a market that 
does not exist but only a share of the 
market that does exist. For that rea- 
son it is important for a miller to 
know his “share of market” figures 
and especially the trend. That is more 
important than gross sales figures, 
consumption and other things over 

which the miller has no control. 


“Share of market” usually can be 
determined by a studious effort to 
secure basic figures on sales, Mr. 
Engelhard declared, and these usu- 
ally can be obtained by asking ques- 
tions in the right places or by shrewd 
estimates. Of course, a costly market 
survey by established agencies will do 
it also, but millers often can do it 
cheaply for themselves, he empha- 
sized. 

Watch Trend of Sales 


The question, “How large should 
my share of market be?” can hardly 
be answered, but the answer is less 
important than the trend of that 
share. If a miller’s share is 20% and 
going up, he is doing all right. If it 
is 50% and going down, he is in 
trouble. 

Mr. Engelhard classified marketing 
problems in the following groups: 

1. Declining sales volume. 
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2. Not keeping up with market 
growth. 

3. Losing share of market. 

4. Opening new markets. 

5. Unsatisfactory profits. 


He discussed in detail ways of 
meeting typical situations in each of 
these categories, and the studies that 
must precede any effective action. 
Some of the basic remarks in these 
discussions were the following: 

“Your opinion is not important— 
what does the consumer think? A 
product must be usable and its 
quality must be understandable to 
the consumer. Quality which the con- 
sumer cannot appreciate is lost. 

“The supermarket today is increas- 
ing its space for frozen, refrigerated 
and convenience foods at the expense 
of space for staples. Both your pack- 
age and your merchandising must be 
active or you can slide out. 

“Your price does not have to be 
continually lower unless your product 
is continually poorer. A price rela- 
tionship eventually comes to be ac- 
cepted by the consumer and taken for 
granted, whether it be above or be- 
low competitors’ prices. 

“IT would price so that I could have 
money for promoting. Consumer pro- 
motion should be in addition to nor- 
mal advertising. All selling, advertis- 
ing and promotion are in the final 
analysis local, and local level things 
can be done by local mills.” 

A general discussion session cover- 
ing many points of merchandising 
concluded the meeting. Among the 
points brought out in the floor discus- 
sion were these: 

Pricing is probably less important 
than generally supposed. The modern 
supermarket grocer does not care 
what is the price of the items he sells. 
He operates on a 2% mark-up and 
turnover is his only concern. Turn- 
over is achieved by advertising and 
promotion. 

Mills don’t sell flour today; con- 
sumers buy it. Brand loyalty is a 
steadily decreasing factor. The cus- 
tomer is constantly shifting brands. 

One miller suggested a two-point 
program for improving over-all family 
flour sales: (1) Surveys have shown 
that women associate the word “en- 
riched” with calories. U.S. should 
adopt some term like the Canadian 

“vitamin-enriched.” (2) The industry 
should spend some money on adver- 
tising promotion similar to that of 
“Sandwich Month,” but on the family 
flour level, such as “Today treat your 
family to home baked biscuits, etc.” 








Wheat Land Use 
Problems Cited 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


In 
using acreage allotments to solve the 
income problem of wheat farmers, 
we have complicated the problems of 
land use in Kansas. That was the 
opinion expressed by George Mont- 


gomery, head of the Kansas State 
College department of agricultural 
economics, in a speech during Kan- 
sas State College’s land use forum 
Nov. 30. 

Mr. Montgomery was appraising 
how current agricultural land use 
problems are being met in Kansas. 

The K-State economist commented 
that the program of supported prices 
for wheat “has not been consistent 
with consumers’ choices for the use 
of resources, nor has it been in the 
social interest,” and he added that 
the most significant question is where 
and how the adjustment in land re- 
sources devoted to wheat should be 
made. 

Apparently what is needed, Mr. 
Montgomery believes, is a device 
which will provide payment for mak- 
ing the adjustment, but which at the 
same time is not penalizing the effi- 
cient operator or owner of resources 
which can produce wheat efficiently. 
He notes the proposed soil bank 
scheme has the desirable features of 
contributing to the solution of the 
income problem, while providing op- 
portunity for normal forces of change 
to operate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF tire 








Long-Time Kansas City 
Exchange Member Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Roy D. Crawford, 
secretary and general manager of 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Assn., 
Kansas City, died Dee. 6: Mr. Craw- 
ford had been in poor health for some 
time and had been in a hospital since 
August. 

One of the long-time members of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, Mr. 
Crawford started as a grain sales- 
man with the jobbing association in 
Kansas City more than 30 years ago. 
He became manager in 1946. He had 
been a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade since 1953 and servetl.on many 
committees of the exchange. ~ 


He is survived by his widow. 








WEIGHTY PROBLEMS—William S. Bussey, chief of the division of weights 
and measures, U.S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, discusses enforcement 
philosophy with three members of the speakers panel of the Millers National 
Federation flour weights conference at St. Louis Nov. 30. Left to right are 
C. E. Joyce, general claim manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
discussed handling of short weight complaints; O. A. Oudal, General Milis, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who described statistical methods of weight control; Mr. 
Bussey and John T. Lynch, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, who out- 
lined package weight conditions in the industry. (Center) The lighter side 





of the flour weight issue brought smiles at the conference. Left to right are 
J. N. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; Harold Yoder, Trenton 
(IIL) Milling Co.; J. V. Otto, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; R. D. Zum- 
walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, and James R. Rognas, Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis, who presented a paper on flour packaging equipment. (Right) Pictured 
during a recess were Howard F. Feldmann, New Era Milling Co.; R. B. Hager, 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co.; Roy H. Hughes of Yukon and Eldon Addy, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. A complete report of the flour weights conference begins 


on page 9 of this issue. 
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Flour sales improved in the North- 
west and Southwest last week as 
more buyers took on moderate and 
small-sized lots to fulfill nearby 
needs. 

Spring wheat mills had their best 
business during the period on a pro- 
tected price advance, and sales for 
the week averaged 100% of capacity, 
compared with 54% the previous 
week. Some conversions of hard win- 
ter wheat contracts were included in 
the total. 

Scattered bakery flour sales, some 
price-date-of-shipment business and 
export trades added up to a 40% of 
capacity sales average in the South- 
west. This compares with 16% in the 
previous week. 

A flurry of cracker flour sales en- 
livened in the central states early in 
the week, but trade was quiet later. 
Volume in that area reached an esti- 
mated average of 30% of capacity, 
as sales of other types of flour were 
very limited. 

Principal export business of the 
week involved swapping of flour for 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat, with 
the flour to be shipped to Italy. Nor- 
way bought a few small lots of flour 
for Gulf shipment. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
95% of capacity, compared with 91% 
the previous week and 101% in the 
comparable week last year. A better 
rate of operation was achieved in all 
but one of the major milling centers 
than in the previous holiday-short- 
ened week. Buffalo was the excep- 
tion, as output was checked there 
when a blizzard prevented mill em- 
ployees from getting to work for a 
period. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour spurted 
for a brief period last week for spring 
wheat mills, and the total volume 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity. 
This compares with 45% the preced- 
ing week and 62% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

A decline in prices followed by an 
abrupt upturn brought in additional 
interest as protection against the ad- 
vance was offered. Buying was scat- 
tered and in relatively small lots, 
however, with carlot quantities inter- 
spersed with orders of 1,000 to 5,000 
sacks. Business was mostly in patent 
flour, with interest in clears light. 

Adding to the total further were 
conversions of hard winter wheat con- 
tracts. 

Family flour trade was uneventful, 
with no change made in national 
brands. Shipping directions have been 
good recently as grocers prepared 
for heavier holiday movement ot 
flour, but a dropping off is now an- 
ticipated as dealers aim at reducing 
inventories for tax purposes at the 
end of the year in some states. 

Spring wheat mills have a_ back- 
log of orders estimated at between 
30 and 60 days’ running time. Ship- 
ments have been heavier recently, 
with the average last week reported 
at 140% of capacity, compared with 
77% the previous week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 108% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 89% the 
previous week and 99% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production av- 
eraged 95% of capacity, compared 
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Sales of Spring Wheat 
Flour Show Up Best 


with 86% the week before and 92% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 2, 100-lb. cottons: 
Standard patent $6@6.10, short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, high gluten $6.50@ 
6.60, first clear $5.70@6.10, whole 
wheat $5.80@6.10, family $6.25@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A government flour 
order for shipment to Italy, a modest 
amount of bakery flour business and 
very few family flour sales made up 
the volume of sales in the southwest 
last week. Business averaged 40% of 
capacity, against 16% in the previous 
week and 440% a year ago. Over a 
fourth of the week’s sales were for 
export. 

Very few new sales of bakery flour 
were reported during the week. Only 
an occasional car or two were booked 
plus the usual small amount of reg- 
ular price-date-of-shipment business. 
Another fair volume of switches was 
made from hard winters sold last 
summer to spring wheat flour for 
delivery now. This caused a further 
reduction in the backlog of hard 
winters which were, at any rate, at 
record levels to start the crop year. 

Family flour business was limited. 
Directions were rather slow, and very 
little new business was_ reported. 
Prices were unchanged. Some govern- 
ment and export business was done. 
Three mills were awarded the toll 
grind of government wheat for flour 
to ship to Italy. Norway bought a 
few small lots on the basis of $2.90@ 
2.93 f.a.s. Gulf, after subsidy. Noth- 
ing has been heard of any conse- 
quence from Brazilian contacts in re- 
gard to the anticipated flour purchases 
by that country although they pro- 
cured a huge volume of U.S. wheat 
during the week. 

Quotations Dec. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.68@5.73, standard 95% patent 
$5.58@5.63, straight $5.53@5.58; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.25 
@7.25, first clears $4.50@4.75, second 
clears $4.25@4.30, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.60@4.20 in cottons. 

Oklahoma City: There was little 
trading in flour last week as buyers 


generally. were booked up. Prices 
closed unchanged on both family and 
bakery flour. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, December 3: Car- 
lots, family short patent $6.45@6.85, 
standard patent $6.15@6.35; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6, 
95% standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Hutchinson: Flour activity was 
light for mills of the Hutchinson area 
last week as most of the trade is 
well covered to Jan. 1 or further. 
Sales were limited to small lots or 
single cars to that segment of the 
trade on a spot basis. Family sales 
were slack. Operations were at four 
days, but directions were falling off 
and the grind this week was ex- 
pected to run just over three days. 
Prices were unchanged from a week 


earlier. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 2: hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 


$6.20@6.30; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 
5.50. 


Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 20% the pre- 
ceding week and 200% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Dec. 2 were about unchanged, 
compared with the previous week. 


Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
last week with prices slightly lower 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were fair. 


Texas: The tempo of flour busi- 
ness was even slower than usual last 
week, and total sales of all kinds 
probably amounted to no more than 
10 to 15% of capacity. Mills continue 
to run on an average of four days 
a week. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept that bakers flour was 5¢ lower 
than a week earlier. Quotations Dec. 
2: Extra high patent family $6.80@ 
7.10; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.95@6.05, first clears, unenriched, 
$4.80@4.90, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat flour provided 
the bulk of the flour business in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 3. Hard winter and spring 
wheat flour volume declined to vir- 
tually the vanishing point. Total sales 


(Continued on page 42) 





Durum Mills Note Better Sales; 


Price Differentials Narrower 


Trade in semolina and blended 
durum-hard ‘wheat products picked up 
last week as a number of manufac- 
turers decided to book additional 
supplies. Sales reached the best total 
in several weeks, although they were 
described as “moderate.” 

An anticipated advance in durum 
prices developed Dec. 5 as_ 60-Ib. 
wheat moved up 5¢ bu. at Minne- 
apolis. Mills were active in the mar- 
ket following the sales of last week. 

The differential between blends and 
straight semolina narrowed, which 
encouraged more interest in the 
straight product, according to eastern 
trade sources. Semolina blends of 
50% durum, 50% hard wheats were 
quoted at $6.70 cwt., bulk, Minnea- 
polis, with straight semolina at $7.15 
ewt 


Shipments of semolina products 
continue relatively light because of 
manufacturers’ efforts to keep year- 
end inventories low. However, oper- 
ations of mills picked up to 86% of 


capacity last week from the 75% 
level of the previous holiday-shortened 
week, 

Cold weather was expected to im- 
prove demand for macaroni and 
noodle products at the retail level. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 


13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Dec. 2, were as follows: 

*61 to 64 Ib. ..... .. .$2.80@2.95 
Sere 2.60@ 2.75 
SG axes ck Le 2.55 @2.70 
SR avelvacceiees 2.50@2.65 
Oe Me thes pga oats s bad bbe Sees ae eee 


*Selected quality. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2 .. 168,500 145,571 86 
Previous week .. 168,500 *125,900 75 
Year ago ....... 168,500 153,882 91 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 2, 1966 ..........-65 3, 222,201 
July 1-Dec. 3, 1954 «.--seereeeee 3,645,753 

*Revised, 


December 6, 1955 


Millfeed Price 
Trends Unchanged; 
Market Quiet — 


Millfeed markets last week showed 
the same characteristics as in the 
previous week, with bran and mid- 
dlings about holding their own—even 
showing some firmness — and the 
heavier feeds declining further sea- 
sonally. Cold weather and snow have 
failed to stimulate buying to the 
degree expected, although sellers are 
somewhat more optimistic. 

Formula feed business continued to 
hold to a fair volume in the North- 
west last week, with some indications 
of a slowing down from the buying 
pace of the previous week, when most 
manufacturers noted better demand. 

Indications were that November 
tonnage about equaled that of No- 
vember last year. Prospects for De- 
cember trade were not too clear, but 
some manufacturers felt that the sea- 
son’s volume could turn out to be 
quite satisfactory in view of the early 
arrival of winter weather and fore- 
casts for a more severe winter than 
in recent past years. 

It is expected that some additional 
demand for feed from range areas 
for cattle will develop. 

Meanwhile, hog feeders are dis- 
couraged with prices and are cutting 
back on purchases of concentrates. 
Laying feed concentrates are moving 
quite well, and dairy feed buying is 
slow to good, with different manu- 
facturers having varying experiences 
in moving this type of feed. 

A full week of truly winter weather 
still did not bring about the antici- 
pated stimulus to formula feed sales 
in the Southwest last week. Business 
was somewhat improved during the 
first two days of the week, but the 
trend was slightly easier throughout 
the rest of the period. 

Egg feed demand seemed to be 
steadying somewhat at levels a little 
better than a month ago. Broiler feed 
demand was hurt to a certain extent 
by a decline of 1@2¢ Ib. in broiler 
prices. This is a seasonal expectation, 
however, during the time when tur- 
keys are filling the holiday demand. 
The final Christmas turkeys are com- 
ing off at the present time and feed 
moving to turkeys will reach the 
year’s minimum. Some scattered in- 
crease in cattle feed demand stimu- 
lated by promotional activity was re- 
ported. Otherwise the cattle feed 
market was rather quiet. Hog feed 
sales continued dull, with little ex- 
pectation for improvement before the 
first of next year. 

Feed demand was slightly better in 
the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 30 but still did not come 
up to the volume which might be 
expected. Industry observers say 
there are great amounts of livestock 
being produced, and this would indi- 
cate a larger tonnage of formula 
feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,428 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,830 in the 
previous week and 51,906 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLAN CHRISTMAS PARTY 

ST. LOUIS—The Christmas party 
of the Greater St. Louis Production 
Men’s Club will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel Dec. 13. 
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Most Wheat Futures Higher 
Following Easier Trend 


Most wheat futures advanced in 
the week ending Dec. 5, with Chi- 
cago December moving up 3%¢ bu. 
and Minneapolis December climbing 
3%¢ bu. The Kansas City December 
contract wound up at the same level 
as a week earlier after considerable 
fluctuation. New crop _ deliveries 
turned softer as some unexpected 
moisture appeared in the dry areas 
of the Southwest. The course of fu- 
tures prices was influenced to a 
considerable degree by trading asso- 
ciated with closing out December 
contracts. Intentions to deliver at 
Kansas City turned out to be much 
larger than expected at one point 
last week, and this development was 
considered bearish. Somewhat un- 
usual as a market influence last week 
was the export sale to Greece in- 
volving open market buying which 
gave futures a decided lift. Practi- 
cally all export sales recently have 
involved government stocks directly 

a type of trade that by-passes nor- 
mal market activity. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 


Dec. 5 were: Chicago— December 
$2.051%4 @%, March $2.05% @%, May 
$2.025%4, July $1.914.@%, September 
$1.9314; Minneapolis December 
$2.33%, May $2.27%; Kansas City— 


December $2.08% @ 1%, March $2.11%, 
May $2.08@2.08%, July $1.97%, Sep- 
tember $1.99. 
Offerings Reduced 

Somewhat limited open market of- 
ferings helped strengthen markets, 
both cash and futures. While the 
amount of wheat put under price sup- 
port this year is lagging behind the 
totals reached by this date in recent 
years, some trade observers believe a 
large increase in loan participation is 
likely to occur in January, the final 


month open for loan application. 
Price developments from now until 
the deadline, of course, would in- 
fluence the rate of into-loan move- 
ment. 

In addition to the purchase by 
Greece of 2% million bushels last 
week, a major purchase of around 9 


of wheat was made 
A similar amount is to be 
taken by that nation soon in addi- 
tion to a large quantity of flour. 
Greece is due to buy an additional 3 
million on December 14, and Ger- 
many also is expected to buy 3% 
million bushels. Formosa was granted 
$4 million for purchase of bread 
grains. 

Canada sold a substantial amount 
of low grade wheat to Poland ai re- 
duced prices, an event which drew 
the attention of the U.S. trade. 

Moisture which arrived in the 
Southwest enhanced prospects for the 
1956 wheat crop. More than 2 in. of 
snow fell in Missouri, eastern Kansas 
and Oklahoma, whiie portions of 
Texas received a good rain. 


million bushels 
by Brazil. 


Cash Firmer 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Dec. 1 to- 
taled 6.5 million bushels, compared 
with 4.9 million the week before and 
5.7 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis, receipts 
of all classes totaled 1,184 cars, 36 of 
which were for Commodity Credit 
Corp. account. Receipts at Duluth to- 
taled 1,190 cars. 

Small offerings gave a note of firm- 
ness to the cash wheat market at 
Minneapolis. Some adjustments were 
made in cash trading ranges, as com- 








pared with the futures. Premiums on 
ordinary and 14% protein lots were 
unchanged. 13% protein premiums 
were 2¢ higher, while 15% and higher 
protein lots were 1¢ lower. On Dec. 
3 the following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
1@4¢ over the Minneapolis December 
price, 12% protein 3@5¢ over, 13% 
protein 5@7¢ over, 14% protein 7@ 
1l¢ over, 15% protein 10@14¢ over, 
15.5% 15@19¢ over, 16% protein 24@ 
30¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 14.29%, compared with 
13.55% for the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Bids on durum wheat were firm 
and unchanged. Mills, for the most 
part, were actively in the market. 
Prices continued to be quoted in wide 
ranges. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Ss b. 





Ce ss 44 abo css a> © % @2.37% 
ERG Protea crcoccacveccccess )2.37% 
13@ Proteim ...2..see. 2.38 % 
13% Protein ............ 2.40% 
14% Protein ......-..... 2.44% 
Re WON haa s 66 veekees - 2.47% 
RE DPNOE hs wruleinsc cae dee 2.48% @2.562% 
TSG PROGR cc wcccsccccvces - 2.57% @2,63% 
16%, 1¢ each 


Protein premium for over 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
2¢ discount 
4¢ discount 
6¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
10¢ discount 
12¢ discount 
14¢ discount 
16¢ discount 





Slightly Stronger 

Little activity of any importance 
occurred at the Kansas City cash 
market last week. The trend was 
slightly stronger on cash premiums, 
but all of the strength was on the 
low end of the premium ranges. 
Milling qualities held steady. The 
basic December future dipped as low 
as $2.05%4, but came back to a close 
of $2.08% on Dec. 5, approaching the 
high mark of the week. Ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter wheat was 
up around 1¢ on premiums to a range 
of 544 @8¢ over at the beginning of 
this week. For 12.5% protein the 
range was 9@33¢ over and on 14% 
it was 15@39¢ over. Very few of- 
ferings of. good milling wheat ap- 
peared on the market, but at the 
same time there was no pressing de- 
mand for the good wheat that did 
show up. Receipts dipped to 325 cars 
last week, against 392 in the previous 
week and 476 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No, Dark and Hard........ $2.13% @2.51 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.52% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.11% @2.48% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.10% @2.46% 
Wa. E-ReW 6 iwce cedar yearres = we |} 
Ses Saree 2.09 @2.12% 
a BOGE «. SokK avbeua’ Siecy 2.08 @2.11% 
ae Sere eee ee 2.07 @2.10% 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 


Dec. 5 at $2.35@2.36 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.364%@2.37% bu. De- 
mand was low and supplies adequate. 


Japan Buys Wheat 


Japan came into the market the 
last day of November and purchased 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Nov. 28- Novy, 29- Nov. 30- 
Dec. 2, *Previous Dec. 3, Dec, 4, Dec, 1-5, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
Northwest 655,761 596,122 675,954 712,323 738,684 
Southwest ..... 1,254,714 1,155,399 1,336,568 1,159,880 1,190,015 
Buffalo tink t wh abees Bo 489,736 515,365 569,495 546,342 538,451 
Central and Southeast ‘x 566,550 531,260 644,717 504,166 596,929 
North Pacific Coast ee a 290,699 283,284 319,717 271,645 274,314 
WES . x4<ntcbes : . 3,257,460 3,081,430 3,446,451 3,194,356 3,338,393 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day wvek— -———July 1 to—— 
Nov. 28- Nov. 29- Nov. 30- 
Dec. 2, Previous Dee. 3, Dec. 4, Dec. 1-5, Dec. 2, Dec. 3, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 95 86 92 97 87 15,108,374 15,345,828 
Southwest ....... 96 83 103 89 87 28,113,773 27,560,112 
oe OTE 95 108 123 118 117 9,086,636 12,194,099 
Central and Ss. E. 99 93 81 75 88 12,505,908 12,091,450 
N. Pacific Coast . 79 78 91 78 75 6,568,329 6,603,853 
Totals ....., 95 91 101 91 90 71,383,020 73,795,342 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2 279,850 294,576 106 Nov. 28-Dec. 2 237, 000 198 
Previous week 279,850 232,254 83 Previous week . a9 
BOOP QMO 6 ocic 279,850 290, 216 103 Year ago ....... 99 
Two years ago .. 274,850 262,716 95 Two years ago. 98 
Five-y ORE UBVOPABO 60s ccccsee coe 99 Five-year average eeoscces 93 
TU VPARS GUGTOMD™ o scanscccekecasee 96 Ten-year average ........+.... 89 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2 ..1,021,350 960,138 95 
Previous week . .1,021,350 923,145 91 
SOOO Oe. cca vak 1,021,350 1,046,352 103 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 897,164 88 
Five-year Average .......ccscseeee 2 
DOR-VORF GVGERHS » 00 0scepaceéoes v6 91 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missou. i: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2 .. 570,250 566,550 99 
Previous week . 570,250 *531,260 93 
Cc Sf eee 671,400 544,717 81 
Two years ago .. 671,400 504,166 75 
FIVG-VERE BSVETAZS 2 or ccccecccsscse 82 
POPE. AVATARS) 0.05 000 cisecevencs 82 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2 .. 475,000 489,736 102 
Previous week .. 475,000 515,365 108 
Wear GHO cccccss 459,500 569,495 123 
Two years ago .. 459,800 546,342 118 
Five-year average ie 109 
Ten-year average ........... 106 


Principal interior mills in stinneseta, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec, 2 .. 454,500 403, as 88 
Previous week . 454,500 84 
YOO? QOO .esoces 487,250 92 
Two years ago .. 552,000 84 
PeVOOne Gene: 6656000002 00 80% 85 
Dew-POGS. DUOIGRG. so 6 hind aoe iacxae 88 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Dec, 2 .. 215,200 187,268 86 
Previous week .. 215,200 *174,083 81 
Year ago -+» 215,000 213,819 9s 
Two years ago .. 230,000 161,000 71 
Five-year AV@rTage .......5..seeee% 82 
TPOM-VORE BQVOCRGBO 2 ccc cccsscscds 83 


* Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Nov. 28-Dec. 2 .. 138,750 103,431 75 
Previous week 5 109,201 *79 
TERP BBO Scccces 105,898 92 
Two years ago .. 110,605 90 
Five-year QVOTABC .......eeseeeeee 8&5 
TeOM-YOAr AVETAGES 2... cece sccesces 84 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 2, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Bouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





Nov. 28-Dec. 2 .. 25,307 568,192 13,236 
Prev. week ....23,396 $12,032 
Twoewks. ago .. 26,841 16,127 
BOGE: 6s nas eons 27,065 558,375 13,641 
AOES a avtex 23,487 542,186 14,757 
1 OS Se 24,098 571,900 14,463 
BOGR on candcceut’s 26,002 578,844 15,018 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


--—Buffalot— . -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


306,27 9,885 184,056 48,428 1,058,524 
10,402 $45,830 
11,664 53,632 
301,458 11,200 238,294 51,906 1,098,127 
325,394 10,519 230,297 48,763 1,997,877 
347,402 10,723 335,133 49,284 1,254,435 
229,328 10,160 226,240 51,180 1,034,412 


. tAll mills. tRevised. 





four cargoes of white wheat for 
December-January shipment. This is 
the first booking in several weeks in 
any amount. Japan is expected in 
again this week for several more 
cargoes, but the exact amount has 
not been designated. Exporters are 
busy on their old bookings, bought 
chiefly from government supplies 
stored in this area. Domestic buying 
is light, with mills able to pick up 
their requirements without too much 
difficulty. The car shortage not quite 
so acute, with western Oregon and 
Washington cars sufficient to take 
eare of demand. However, shortages 
are still felt in movement from the 


main wheat areas. Crops are dor- 
mant. No damage reports have come 
in on winter wheat, with snow cover- 
ing ample in most areas. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
OLD MONROE, MO.—Sparks from 
an electric welding device Nov. 23 
set fire to a fully loaded grain eleva- 
tor purchased in August by Raymond 
Henke of Old Monroé, Robert Jung- 
erman of Flinthill and Robert Phelps 
of St. Paul, Mo., from the Old Monroe 
Elevator & Supply Co. The elevator - 
contained 6,000 bu. corn, 1,300 bu. 
oats and 60 tons of feed. Damage 
was estimated at $80,000. 














Mrs. Phyllis Callahan Kelly 


Husband-Wife Team, 
Both Mill Executives, 


Plan Retirement 


BUFFALO — A Buffalo husband 
and wife who are vice presidents of 
different flour milling companies are 
retiring at the end of this month. 

One of the nation’s few top women 
executives in the flour industry, Mrs. 
Phyllis Callahan Kelly, will retire 
Dec. 31 as vice president and general 
sales manager of the George Urban 
Milling Co. Throughout her business 
career she has been known as “Miss 
Callahan.” 

Her husband, Austin W. Kelly, will 
retire on the same day as vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co. He 
commutes to New York, where he is 
also sales manager of the bakery 
flour in the New York territory. He 
recently observed his 50th anni- 
versary with Standard Milling. 

Miss Callahan began her lifetime 
work with the Urban firm quite by 
accident. Unknowingly she put her 
foot on the first rung of success when 
an employment agency referred her 
to the Urban Milling Co. for an inter- 
view with William J. Seligmann, who 
was secretary at that time, back in 
the pre-depression days of 1925. 

Miss Callahan undauntedly told her 
future employer that her minimum 
asking pay was $25 a week. The 
startled Mr. Seligmann countered 
with $22.50 and told her that the 
maximum pay of girls who had been 
with the company for 18 to 20 years 
was only $25 a week. The interview 
ended when Mr. Seligmann vetoed 
her demand. 

However, she said, a few days later 
the phone rang and Mr. Seligmann 
said Fred A. MacCellan, general 
manager, wanted to see her. 

Miss Callahan chuckled in remi- 
niscence. He didn’t discuss wages, she 
said, he just asked, “when are you 
going to work.” And she added “I 
got my $25.” 

A year after she started as junior 
stenographer she was promoted to 
senior stenographer. 

“When I got that job,” she recalled, 
“IT became an eager beaver and 
worked all over the office. 

“I answered phones, worked on 
books, invoices, billing machines and 
filled in on other workers places when 
they took their vacations.” 
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Ray C. Woods 





Harry W. Wilson 


In 1928 Mr. MacCellan retired as 
general manager and later in 1929 
when Paul R. Webb was appointed 
general sales manager to succeed him, 
Miss Callahan was named as Mr. 


. Webb’s secretary. She remained his 


secretary until 1934 when Mr. Webb 
resigned in July to go into business 
for himself. In October of that year 
she was appointed sales manager and 
in 1953 she was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Miss Callahan has served under 
three presidents of the Urban Mill- 
ing Co. They are the late George 
Urban Jr., George P. Urban and the 
present executive, George P. Urban 
Jr. In her executive position, she was 
responsible for the sale of the more 
than 1,500,000 sacks of flour turned 
out annually by the Urban Milling 
Co. 

During her career the company’s 
output grew from 3,000 sacks daily 
of flour to over 6,000 sacks, but she 
added, “because of modern methods 
it takes fewer workers now for the 
expanded production than it did when 
I started with the company.” 

As her successor as vice president 
in charge of sales, the Urban Mill- 
ing Co. has named Ray C. Woods, 
who has been the company’s New 
York and Philadelphia representative 
for the past eight years. Mr. Woods 


is a 25-year veteran in the flour 
milling industry. 

President George P. Urban Jr. also 
announced the appointment of Harry 
W. Wilson as assistant treasurer in 
addition to his present duties as 
credit manager. Mr. Wilson has been 
with the company for the last 28 
years. 
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Record Turnout for 


St. Louis Function 


ST. LOUIS—The annual dinner 
dance of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club was held Nov. 26, in the 
Starlight Room of the Chase Hotel 
in St. Louis. About 310 members and 
guests, the largest attendance at any 
meeting in the club’s history, were 
present. 

A reception and cocktail party pre- 
ceded the dinner. Following the 
dinner Edward B. Scanlon, Elam 
Grain Co., president of the club, wel- 
comed the audience and distributed 
attendance prizes. 

It was announced that the annual 
meeting of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club will again be held in 
conjunction with the anrual meeting 
of the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis and is scheduled for Jan. 11. 
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Several Minneapolis 
Phone Numbers Change 


MINNEAPOLIS — The addition of 
new exchanges to the Minneapolis 
telephone system has resulted in new 
phone numbers for a number of flour 
milling companies with headquarters 
in the downtown district of the city. 

Here are changes in exchanges that 
are now in effect: MAin numbers are 
now FEderal 2; ATlantic now FEd- 
eral 3; BRidgeport now FEderal 5; 
GEneva now FEderal 6; LIncoln now 
FEderal 8, and Fillmore now FEderal 
9. The last four figures of each phone 
number remain the same. The new 
numbers for offices of local flour mill- 
ing concerns are as follows: 
Atkinson Milling Co., FE 2-1494 
Bay State Milling Co., FE 9-0081 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., FE 

3-2112 
General Mills, Inc., FE 3-1144 
Hubbard Milling Co., FE 5-0246 
International Milling Co., FE 6-7751 
W. J. Jennison Co., FE 2-8637 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., FE 2-0374 
King Midas Flour Mills, FE 3-1584 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., FE 3-4151 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., FE 8-8771 
St. Cloud Milling Co., FE 9-4574 
Springfield Milling Corp., FE 3-6339 
Standard Milling Co., FE 3-2351 








Domestic Activity 
PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 30 are as follows: 2,383 bu. 
wheat, 1,346 bu. barley, 3,488 bu. 


corn and 2,754 bu. oats. 
¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 1 are as follows: 29,483 
bu. wheat, 482,079 bu. corn, 64,553 
bu. barley, 137,665 bu. oats, 28,900 
bu. rye, 129,609 bu. flax and 13,581 
bu. of soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 1 included 72,650 bu. wheat and 
520,900 bu. grain sorghum. 


¥ OY 


KANSAS CITY —Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 30 are as follows: 406 
bu. wheat, 49,758 bu. corn, 256 bu. 
barley, 325 bu. oats, 596 bu. rye and 
1,992 bu. grain sorghums. 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 30 are as follows: 1,393,018 bu. 
wheat, 1,577,499 bu. barley and 16,- 
071 bu. rye. Among the large sales 
were the following: 709,333 bu. white 
wheat at $2.16%, f.o.b. ship, north- 
west coast; 420,000 bu. western bar- 
ley at $40 short ton, f.o.b. ship, Cal- 
ifornia; 1,212,046 bu. white wheat at 
$2.16%, f.o.b. ship, northwest coast 
and 420,000 bu. western barley at 
$40.20 short ton, f.o.b. ship, California 
or northwest coast. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





ed Dec. 1 are as follows: 13,966 bu 
wheat and 100,000 bu. oats. 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 


reported for the week ended Dec. 1 
are as follows: 4,455,570 bu. wheat, 


3,050,000 bu. grain sorghums and 
7,791 bu. corn. 
CHICAGO Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 30 are as follows: 2,056,872 bu. 
wheat and 91,000 bu. of oats. Included 
in the total are the following sales, 
all No. 2 soft red winter, f.o.b. boat: 
410,666 bu. at $1.56%, Albany; 317,- 
333 bu. at $1.55%s, Philadelphia; 298,- 
666 bu. at $1.55%4, Albany, and 354,- 
666 bu. at $1.5534 Portland, Me. 


¥ 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Nov. 30 included 1,393 bu. wheat 
and 36,781 bu. wheat for use in the 
non-IWA export program. 


¥ ¥ 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS—Offered for sale 
for export during the week ended 
Nov. 30 were the following: 175,000 
bu. No. 2 rye at Minneapolis; 200,000 
bu. No. 2 rye at Duluth-Superior; 
150,000 bu. No. 3 barley at Minne- 
apolis; 150,000 bu. No. 3 barley at 
Duluth-Superior, and 500,000 bu. No. 
3 heavy white oats at Minneapolis. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS Being offered for sale 
the week ended Dec. 1 are 175,000 
cwt. rough rice for domestic feed 
and for export for feed or industrial 
use only, with bids to close Dec. 8; 
and 3,000,000 bu. grain sorghums for 
export with bids to close Dec. 6. 
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General Mills Brings 
Out New Cake Icing 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new 7-minute 
type frosting mix has been added to 
General Mills’ Betty Crocker line of 
products, the company has announced. 
The new product, Angel Fluff frosting 
mix, is currently being introduced in 
the southwestern, north central, east 
central and southeastern districts. 
Nationwide distribution is expected 
soon. 

Market research for the new mix 
indicated 80% of the billion cakes 
baked in homes each year are frosted. 
Of this total, 15% are frosted with 
seven-minute or egg white varieties 
of icing, the company said. 

The average homemaker, who finds 
this type icing difficult, is expected 
to turn to Angel Fluff frosting mix 
for the ease of preparation and home- 
made flavor. Each package contains 
only one envelope of mix ingredients 
The homemaker adds boiling water, 
blends and beats. There is enough 
frosting from one package to cover a 
large two-layer cake. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born has been appointed to handle 
the account. Advertising support via 
print, radio and TV will accompany 
introduction of the new product. 
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Minnesota Agronomists 
Revise Recommended 
List of Farm Crops 


ST. PAUL Three oat varieties 
were added to the University of Min- 
nesota’s recommended list of farm 
crops and five were removed at the 
annual Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Varietal Recommendations Con- 
ference last week. 

According to Will M. Myers, head 
of the Department of Agronomy and 
Plant Genetics, all varieties suscepti- 
ble to stem rust Race 7 were removed 
from the list. This race has been the 
most damaging one to oat crops in 
the past several years. The varieties 
removed are: Bonda, Mindo, Clinton, 
Clintafe and James. 

Added to the recommended list of 
oats were Sauk, which resists Race 7, 
and Rodney and the Improved Garry, 
which resist both Race 7 and 8 at 
moderate temperatures. All three are 
late-maturing varieties. 

Remaining on the recommended list 
are: Ajax, Andrew, Branch and Mis- 
souri 0-205, resistant to Race 7, and 
Minland, resistant to all prevalent 
races of stem rust except 7A and 
to all races of crown rust. Other 
changes in the list are as follows: 

SPRING WHEAT—Rushmore was 
dropped because of its susceptibility 
to stem rust Race 15-B and its poor 
performance over a period of years. 
Lee and Selkirk remain on the list, 
but Selkirk resists Race 15-B better 
than Lee. 

DURUM WHEAT—Carleton, Min- 
dum and Stewart were removed be- 
cause of susceptibility to Race 15-B. 
Two new 15-B resistant varieties, 
Langdon and Ramsey, were added to 
the list and a “stop-gap” variety, 
Sentry, which is not resistant but 
tolerates 15-B reasonably well, was 
added also. 

SOYBEANS 


Two were added, 





CARGILL ¢ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Acme, a very early variety suited to 
the northern corn maturity zone and 
northern Minnesota, and Harosoy, a 
late variety adapted to the southern 
corn maturity zone. These join Flam- 
beau, Norchief, Ottawa Mandarin, 
Capital, Grant, Renville, Chippewa 
and Blackhawk. 

CORN — Minhybrid 504 and 607 
were dropped because superior va- 
rieties are available. 

ALFALFA—Vernal was added. It 
has more wilt resistance than any 
adapted variety now in production in 
this area. 

No changes in recommended va- 
rieties of flax, rye, barley and other 
crops were announced. 

For further information, including 
a variety’s yield potential, disease re- 
sistance and maturity in the several 


MILLER 


Minnesota zones, Extension Folder 
22, “Varieties of Farm Crops,” can 
be obtained free at county agent's 
offices or from the Bulletin Room, 
Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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New Director 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Robert 
M. Eberting of Clinton has been 
named head of the Missouri Grain 
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Inspection & Warehouse Division by 
L. C. Carpenter, commissioner of 
agriculture. The offices of the divi- 
sion are in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Building. 

Mr. Eberting, a former sheriff of 
Henry County, succeeds Wayne 
Jameson, St. Joseph, acting director, 
who will become chief inspector in 
charge of all inspectors and graders. 
Mr. Jameson had served as acting 
director since the death last January 
of Andrew E. McInerney. 
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wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
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Agriculture’s Need of 


Calendar Reform 


By A. J. HILLS 
Assistant Director General of the World 

Calendar Assn., in The 

Institute Review, Ottawa, Canada 

ONSIDERATION of this subject 

is timely, because of the recent 
action of the Government of India 
in requesting that the plan for re- 
form of the World Calendar be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the recent 
meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. In- 
dia’s action had unusual significance, 
and the resultant discussion aroused 
widespread interest in the subject of 
calendar reform. 

The fact—as Prime Minister Nehru 
stated in his message to the first 
meeting of India’s Calendar Reform 
Committee—that there are in use at 
present in India 30 different calen- 
dars is an appeal to which there 
can be only one satisfactory answer. 
This must surely be the recommenda- 
tion of a convention to be implement- 
ed by U.N. members which will have 
a unifying effect on the numerous 
factions in India, and bring together, 
in a measure for relief, all the coun- 
tries now suffering from calendar 
inadequacy. 

It is certain that, if other nations 
of the world were in the position of 
India, having to decide on a new 
calendar to meet the needs of to- 
day, and to apply to differing con- 
stituents, there would be no doubt 
as to which calendar would be pre- 
ferred. 

It is surely time to recognize that, 
to borrow a phrase from Voltaire, 
the present calendar, “established in 
ignorant times, is perpetuated in en- 
lightened ones only because it exists.” 

It is a certainty that agricultural- 
ists were the first to require a more 
reliable guide than the occurrence 
of meteorological phenomena provid- 
ed. This led to the use of astronomi- 
cal observations. 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Britain’s 
Astronomer Royal, is a member of 
the Council of the British Section of 
The World Calendar Assn. In an ad- 
dress in New York on the need for 
calendar revision, he stated: 

“Nature provides us with three 
natural periods of time, the day, the 
month and the year, which depends 
respectively on the Earth, the Moon 
and the Sun. These three periods are 
not commensurable with each other, 
and that was why the early attempts 
to provide a calendar proved to be 
unsatisfactory, and why in the course 
of centuries so many different cal- 
endars have been devised.” 


@ The Egyptian Stellar Calendar— 
After years of trying to solve the 
problem of how to combine the lunar 
months into years, the ancient Egyp- 
tians adopted a stellar calendar, 
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based on the annual reappearance of 
the star Sirius; this event occurred 
almost simultaneously with the ris- 
ing of the Nile, on which the agri- 
cultural life of the community de- 
pended. This was a decided advance 
in calendar-making—a forerunner of 
a still better calendar. 

In 1930 The World Calendar Assn. 
was formed to advance the 12 months 
equal-quarters plan which had been 
developed by study in Switzerland. 

While World War II interrupted 
some of its activities, the World Cal- 
endar Assn. continued to expound the 
advantages of its 12-month equal- 
quarters plan. 

In 1947 the Peruvian delegate to 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations proposed consid- 
eration of the World Calendar. The 
motion was seconded by Norway and 
supported by China. 


@ War Postpones Action—The Sec- 
retary-General was instructed to pre- 
pare documentation. The report was 
favorable, stating that the reform 
submitted “is the plan which has 
received the most favorable com- 
ments.” The Council, however, 
pressed to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of the war, postponed fur- 
ther consideration. 

In 1949, the World Calendar’s plan 
of calendar reform was placed on the 
provisional agenda of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly by the Re- 
public of Panama. The item, on a 
tie vote, was postponed on the 
grounds of a crowded agenda. Can- 
ada was one of the four nations 
voting for rentention of the item on 
the agenda. 


@The World Calendar is the only 
survivor of hundreds of plans sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations, and 
is now recognized as the only one 
worthy of consideration for general 
adoption. 

The World Calendar has been en- 
dorsed by scientific, commercial, in- 











dustrial, economic, educational and 
social organizations, by labor unions, 
employers’ associations and by re- 
ligious bodies. The list includes an en- 
thusiastic endorsement by the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. 

Speaking from an agricultural point 
of view, the late Louis J. Taber, 
Master of The National Grange of 
the U.S., is reported as stating, in 
the Journal of Calendar Reform: 

“Time and the measurement of 
time have always been important to 
the farmer. From the beginnings of 
agriculture, thousands of years ago 
and up until the present day, he has 
been a watcher of the seasons, a 
reader of signs that would tell him 
what day was propitious for sow- 
ing, what for reaping.” 

Among references to primitive cal- 
endar efforts on this continent, Mr. 
Taber mentioned: “The Canadian 
tribes named the months ‘Wild Goose 
Moon,’ ‘Frost Moon,’ ‘Strawberry 
Moon,’ ‘Red Raspberry Moon’ and 
‘Huckleberry Moon’. Wherever man 
put his hand to the plow or tossed 
seed into the earth, you will find 
(such) names of the months, familiar 
and useful to farmers.” 

Mr. Taber stated that, while there 
have been thousands of calendars in 
the course of history, treasured and 
used by the farmer to guide him in 
his seasonal occupations, he had not 
found one wholly satisfied with the 
existing method of calculating the 
seasons. 

“Long ago,” he pointed out, “pro- 
gressive farmers quit selecting dates 
for planting or harvesting by the 
light of the moon or the size of the 
oak leaves, or similar methods. The 
coming of science has affected rural 
problems and made the farmer more 
of a business man than ever béfore. 

“Proper measuring of time, a cal- 
endar that is as exact as modern 
science, will help the farmers of the 
future as much as it will the ac- 





“TI see,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
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not havin’ 


“that a congressional investigatin’ expert figger- 
er has it all worked out in fractions that the big 
; 5, city hotels get around three hundred 
* dollars a sack for the flour when they 
4.sell bread 
rooms. Well, sir, I allow this don’t 
Nj go far enough. Accordin’ to 
| my figgers, you feed the same 
*. flour to a saxaphoner or a sliphorn 
player, an’ allowin’ him union scale 
>for his blowin’ in the hotel band, you 
get set back at the rate of dang near 
sev eight thousand dollars a sack. The fig- 
at Nd gerin’ expert’s trouble looks to me like 
enough imagination, an’ I allow that’s a 


in their jazzy dinin’ 


mighty uncommon thing for Washington.” 
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countants, the statisticians or the 
business man.” 

Mr. Taber instances: “March 21 of 
one year is never precisely the same 
as the next (an example of how the 
present-day calendar fails the farm- 
er). In a statistical job, such as the 
farmer does when he attempts to 
figure results over a five-year period, 
the discrepancies produced by an ir- 
regular calendar are annoying, fault- 
creating.” 

Mr. Taber’s statement that an ex- 
act calendar will help the farmer 
of the future suggests a quotation 
from “Glimpses of World History” 
by the man who is now Prime Min- 
ister of India (Mr. Nehru’s book was 
published eight years before India’s 
independence) : 

“The past brings us many gifts: 
indeed, all that we have today of 
culture, civilization, science or knowl- 
edge of some aspects of the truth, 
is a gift of the distant or recent 
past to us. It is right that we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to the past. 
But the past does not exhaust our 
duty or obligation. We owe a duty 
to the future also, and perhaps that 
obligation is even greater than the 
one we owe to the past. For the 
past is passed and done with, we 
cannot change it; the future is yet 
to come, and perhaps we may be 
able to shape it a little.” 

A number of authorities on agri- 
culture have stressed the needs for 
calendar revision. Professor E. R. 
Gross of Rutgers, for instance, after 
pointing out glaring defects in the 
present calendar, added that agri- 
culture today is big business: 

“Farmers must plan their work 
with care and with thought far in 
advance. With days and dates con- 
stantly changing, comparison (in the 
present calendar) is difficult if not 
impossible.” 

From all this, it is felt that agri- 
culturalists may well get behind the 
movement for adoption of the 12- 
months, equal-quarters plan of cal- 
endar revision embodied in the World 
Calendar. 
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MEMO TO PERFUMERS 


If you desire expanding sales, 
Remember, Gentlemen, that males 
Are vastly more excited by 

The scent of pudding, cake and pie 
Than by the most exotic whiff 

Of jungle orchid, or a sniff 

Of pink narcissus from Samoa. 
And so next season why not show a 
New line of perfumes with a label 
Related to the dinner table: 
“Dream of Grandma’s Gingerbread,” 
“Cherry Cobbler Daring Red,” 
“Roasted Duck of Tender Age,” 
“Stuffing Riotous with Sage.” 

And top your ad with flashing head: 
“Fair Maid, if You Desire to Wed, 
Use Our Perfumes and You Will Be 
En Route to the M.R.S. Degree.” 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
CONSUMERS 


ECRETARY Benson of the U.S. Department 
S of Agriculture does not lack advisors, most 
of whom call for some instant and magical device 
for putting more dollars in the pockets of Amer- 
ican farmers. Few express any sympathy with the 
farmer’s customer. A notable exception was in 
the Secretary’s recent mail. Noting that food 
prices everywhere in the world are high and going 
higher, Paul de Hevesy, a former Hungarian diplo- 
matist, member of the Wheat Advisory Committee 
in London and permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations, who now, in his place of retirement 
in England, looks at world affairs with the prac- 
ticed eye of an international economist, directs 
Mr. Benson's attention to the plight of the con- 
sumer who, he says, “is more and more becoming 
the victim of a sort of conspiracy.” The main cause 
of high food commodity prices, Mr. de Hevesy 
believes, “is not so much inflation as the avoidance 
of competition on the part of producers.” Elabo- 
rating on the point of collusion, which he con- 
ceives as aiming at reduction and even suppres- 
sion of competition, Mr. de Hevesy says: 

“Open and secret arrangements for fixing, 
maintaining and raising prices of most farm com- 
modities are concluded at the expense of the 
public. Yet the very survival of the capitalist 
system depends on vigorous competition both in 
production and in marketing; for this is the only 
way to produce goods of the highest qualities at 
the lowest costs and to sell them at the lowest 
prices. This policy can be fulfilled only by pro- 
moting a free world market, convertible national 
currencies, the suppression of monopolies and the 
conduct of all trade by independent merchants, 
whose experience and competence present a re- 
assuring contrast to the ineptitude of public func- 
tionaries unwisely vested with mercantile powers.” 

“Though agriculture,” writes Mr. de Hevesy, “‘is 
the very foundation of all human activity, it con- 
stitutes only one part of man’s economic life. It 
should therefore be brought into conformity with 
the general economic system. The question is 
whether this system should be based on the free 
decisions of private property owners, engaged in 
competitive enterprise, or on public ownership 
of the means of production and distribution and 
in consequence, on central planning, price-fixing, 
and State trading. 

“The American farm policy, with its parity 
prices, its legally enforced restriction of acreage, 
and, as it is now proposed, its payment for crops 
not grown—that is, for acreage left fallow—does 
not provide a true solution. The evil results of 
this unprincipled policy are already manifest. 

“For the U.S. and for every other country, the 
question should be not whether farm products are 
sold at parity prices, but whether the prices of 
all commodities, whatever they may be, stand in 
proper relation to each other. 

“Though the farmers of Europe and of the 
U.S. are heavily subsidized, yet they bitterly com- 
plain that their incomes are steadily diminishing. 
Though food prices are everywhere rising, yet the 
farmers’ share in retail food prices is, for lack 
of effective competition in the food trade, de- 
creasing. 

“Subsidization does three disservices to the 
consumers: it maintains unsuitable soils under 
cultivation; it enables inefficient farmers to re- 
main inefficient; and it ensures excessive prices 
to efficient farmers cultivating suitable soils. For 
these reasons alone, food prices are higher than 
they should be. Small wonder that the taxpayer 
complains that he must both provide for high 
agricultural subsidies and pay high food prices. 
Next year’s presidential elections in the United 
States will be contested on the agricultural issue. 
Other countries are confronted with similar prob- 
lems. 

“The most important single element, not only 
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in agriculture but in the general economy of the 
world, is the price of wheat; for it decisively 
influences the prices of other grains, which in turn 
influence those of meat and of many other food- 
stuffs, and these ultimately determine the agricul- 
tural price-level itself. If this price-level is high 
enough to provide the farmer with purchasing- 
power, then—and then only—industry, trade, and 
the professions prosper and full employment pre- 
vails. If it is too high, the potential customer 
cannot afford to buy. What then should the price 
of wheat be? 

“There are commodities, like oil and cotton, 
which enter into international trade in larger 
quantities than wheat; but none of them has so 
powerful an impact as wheat on general economic 
and social conditions. 

“If the Americans were not to interfere with 
farm prices any more than they do with the prices 
charged by their manufacturers and traders; if 
they were to allow the varying pressure of supply 
and demand to effect the reciprocal adjustment 
of prices: food throughout the world would in all 
probability become less expensive than it now is. 
In any case, prices of all goods would thus be 
brought into their proper relations, and parity 
prices would prevail without subsidization. 

“If excess or scarcity is to be avoided and 
prices are to be neither too high nor too low, 
nothing but supply and demand should regulate 
production and prices. If economic freedom pre- 
vails and world industrial production and employ- 
ment remain at a high level, supply and demand 
will determine a price for wheat—and indeed for 
any other commodity—that will ensure to the pro- 
ducer not only his costs of production but also a 
fair profit. If this policy is to succeed, it will be 
necessary for every government to keep open 
the channels of national and international compe- 
tition. Both the United States and Canada are 
continually extolling the merits of free and com- 
petitive international trade; but, at least for agri- 
cultural products, they do not practice what they 
preach. 

“In the long run; no economic system is con- 
ceivable except competition or dictation. There 
can be no doubt which of the two systems would 
lead to a better future for mankind. But, if the 
competitive system—in other words, capitalism— 
is to prevail, the relations of all prices of all 
commodities to each other, demonstrating the 
impact of peaceful competitive forces, must be 
left to operate without restraint. These price 
relations are far too important to be left to the 
whims of sectional interests or even of national 
governments. They should depend on the com- 
bined decisions of all consumers and all producers 
of all commodities throughout the world. Those 
who refuse to accept the rule of prices thus 
arising will, sooner or later, have no alternative 
but to take orders from a handful of dictators.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


TRADE ASSOCIATION BOUQUET 


HE trade association is well established, 

understood and appreciated on the American 
scene. Its usefulness is so well known as to be 
taken for granted. That this is true of the trade 
association in other countries has never come into 
question, and the consequential assumption that 
this is true at least of one other country is now 
substantiated by a public statement in England 
by a member of Parliament recognizable as an 
authoritative official spokesman. The statement, 


made by R. Gresham Cooke, C.B.E., M.P. from 
Twickenham, follows: 

“Modern government could not govern with- 
out the help of the trade association of today. 
The growth of the movement has been remark- 
able as there are now thousands of such bodies 
representing every industry and trade. Their func- 
tion is twofold: to represent the views of their 
members to the government on all trade issues 
and to interpret to their members policies and 
legislation initiated by government. An active 
association may be in touch with a dozen different 
government departments. 

“An association can help an industry not only 
in its relations with government and by advising 
on legislation, but by promoting trade, at home 
by exhibitions and overseas by missions and rep- 
resentatives. It can foster research, exchange of 
technical information and standardization. In ad- 
dition many associations have as their sole func- 
tion the negotiation of wages. 

“The trade association provides self-govern- 
ment for industry and represents middle way 
steering between the Scylla of 19th Century 
laissez-faire Liberalism and the Charybdis of na- 
tionalization and state Socialism.” 


BREAD +6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A SELF-DETERMINING T.V.A. 


BVIOUSLY The Tennessee Valley Authority 
O is growing too big for its britches. It is so 
big that it hankers for self-deterniination. It seems 
to figure that now is a propitious time to begin 
cutting a few of the ties that bind. In an effort 
to achieve what amounts to virtual independence 
of the U.S. Government, T.V.A. proposes that ad- 
ditional new power-generating facilities be finan- 
ced by the issuance of its own revenue bonds. Thus, 
apparently to eliminate the difficuities involved in 
the annual fight for appropriations in Congress, 
T.V.A. would finance its projects directly and 
within its own jurisdiction. 

For such a welfare-state prodigy as T.V.A. 
this can only be considered a logical development, 
though there are some un-Socialistic reactionaries 
who will stubbornly question the wisdom and pro- 
priety of thus alienating Constitutional govern- 
mental authority. 

There are some citizens, too, who would go 
even further—they question the creation of T.V.A. 
in the first place. Why, they argue, should we 
help to pay the electric bills of those who live in 
the T.V.A. domain? Why should we help pay for 
fertilizer sold to a few favored T.V.A. dominion 
farmers? Indeed, why should T.V.A. be allowed 
to continue to exist as a publicly operated enter- 
prise? But such attitudes, of course, are plainly 
out of step with the social philosophies of the 
times. Quiet, please! Would these reactionaries 
give T.V.A. an excuse to haul down the Stars and 
Stripes and secede from the United States of 
America? 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFe 


RESISTANCE ON THE FARM FRONT—It 
stands in the newspaper that a woman farmer in 
Pennsylvania, describing herself as “an unmarried 
orphan living on the land of her forefathers,” has 
been ordered by a federal judge to pay a fine of 
$450 for growing more wheat than the agricultural 
oligarchy of the nation allows her to grow. She 
says, however, that she may appeal the case, on 
the ground that search of her property by agents 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, who also 
photographed her land from the air without her 
permission, was illegal. This is her declaration 
of constitutional and human rights, as set forth 
in her affidavit: 

“In times of peace, as long as I own the land, 
the land is mine to have, to hold, to govern, to 
protect, to plant, to harvest and no one has the 
right to enter upon the land without my permis- 
sion or without a warrant of the law and I will 
die to defend my constitutional and biblical 
rights.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





U.K. Ejected 


The “have-not” countries of the 
world have thrown one of the “haves” 
out of the club within a club that is 
the council of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. 

Britain failed to gain re-election to 
the council during the recent FAO 
meeting in Rome although ranking 
as one of the larger contributors of 
eash for the aid of under-developed 
nations. The exclusion of Britain is 
attributed to a feeling aroused among 
the “have-nots” against Britain’s sup- 
port of efforts by the U.S. and other 
subscribing governments to keep down 
expenditure. It was the British gov- 
ernment'’s financial experts who drew 
attention, in a recent report, to the 
high cost of administering FAO. 

The conference adopted a budget 
of $6.6 million for FAO’s work in 
1956, and $6.8 million in 1957. These 
figures had been disputed by Dr. 
Philip Cardon, director-general, who 
urged a budget of $7 million for each 
year, and by the British and Amer- 
ican governments who urged a figure 
of $6.4 million. 

The compromise proposal now 
adopted was “steam rollered” through, 
according to one delegate, with the 
Netherlands leading a group of un- 
derdeveloped countries against the 
advocates of economy. 


Russian Sales 


The recently signed trade and pay- 
ments agreement between Russia and 
Austria will be valid for five years, 
according to trade sources in Vienna. 
Russia is to export to Austria 20,000 
tons of standard wheat and 30,000 
tons of quality wheat. Also included 
in the deal are 20,000 tons of rye, 
50,000 tons of corn, 10,000 tons of 
feed barley and 1,500 tons of rice. 

Britain has bought some Russian 
wheat and is stepping up purchases 
from other sources, particularly Ar- 
gentina and Australia. 


Argentina 


The eyes of world wheat market- 
men right now are focused on Ar- 
gentina. The Canadians have a par- 
ticular interest in developments there 
for their No. 3 Northern is in direct 
competition with the Argentinian Up- 
River grade. It is mainly used as a 
filler wheat and the recent good 
harvests in Argentina have cut into 
Canada’s share of world business. 
This year, however, drouth and frost 
have contributed to a reduction in 
Argentinian prospects and this could 
work to Canada’s advantage. 

In the crop year 1954-55 Argentina 
produced a bumper crop of 257.2 
million bushels and the U.K. took 
856,000 bu. of wheat which Canada 
could have supplied. Inroads were 
made into the Italian market, a one- 
time Canadian preserve. 

The Canadian statistical bureau es- 
timated that at Oct. 1, 1955, Argen- 
tina had 101.7 million bushels of 
wheat available for export. The wheat 
acreage has been reduced by about 
12% this year and having regard to 
damage sustained due to weather 
hazards it is estimated that produc- 
tion this year will be about 185 mil- 
lion bushels. The domestic offtake is 
im the region of 135 million bushels 
a year. It follows that the Argen- 
tinians will have available something 


in the region of 112 million bushels 
available for export sales. 


New Policy 


Just how much Argentina’s new 
policies will aid the wheat trade is 
not completely clear. According to a 
statement made by Dr. Bunge, min- 
ister of commerce, the new govern- 
ment is to abandon state trading in 
favor of private enterprise. The gov- 
ernment’s buying and selling agency 
is to be liquidated while other state 
organizations, such as the National 
Institute of Grains and Elevators, 
will be rationalized and its functions 
transferred to the agricultural min- 


istry. 
Dr. Bunge said that under the 
Peron regime controls and impedi- 


ments placed producers and distribu- 
tors in the position of potential crim- 
inals. 

Producers are expected to benefit 
because of the higher prices which 
are to be paid for their crops, the 
money coming from a reduction in 
the government’s hitherto heavy rake- 
off. But controls will continue in 
some form or another and it is ap- 
parent that the new administration 
is not going to withdraw completely 
from trade affairs. The position of 
the grain shipper has improved al- 
ready but he still has many compli- 
cating factors to hinder his activities 


Antarctie Flour 


Expeditions of exploration in the 
Antarctic are in fashion. Several 
countries are making independent 


surveys for the potentialities of the 
area. The British have organized the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Ex- 
pedition which will operate from now 
until 1958. 

Flour for the advance party which 
recently sailed was provided by 
Joseph Rank’s Premier Mill at Silver- 
town, London. The amount involved 
was 2% tons and it was put through 
the Entoleters and drying plant be- 
fore being packed in specially made 
tins each with a capacity of 40 lb. 

H. R. Green, manager of the mill, 
reporting the story, recalls that the 
Rank company supplied flour for a 
previous expedition to the polar re- 
gions 20 years ago. 


The Premier mill is to ship further 
consignments of flour to the present 
expedition. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIiFE—— 


Federal Grain, Ltd., 
Elects H. C. MacGregor 


WINNIPEG—Elected to the presi- 
dency of Federal Grain, Ltd., at its 
recent annual meeting here was H. C. 
MacGregor. Mr. MacGregor succeeds 
H. E. Sellers who becomes chairman 
of the board. Other officers include: 


U.K. FLOUR MARKET 
FIRMER 


LONDON—A firmer fiour market 
has developed in the U.K. This trend 
is partly due to the high price of 
potatoes as crop reports indicate the 
possibility of a shortage developing 
later in the season. At the end of 
November the home millers advanced 
prices by two shillings (28¢) sack of 
280 Ib. National flour, used by the 
bakers to produce the government- 
subsidized loaf, was quoted at $13.78 
sack while white flour, milled at 
around 72% extraction, was sold in 
limited volume at $14.28 sack. Many 
milling firms booked heavy orders 
immediately before the price rise was 
announced. 


Increased rates for home-milled 
flour brought better interest in im- 
ported supplies but buyers— limited 
their demands to small lots. The 
shortage of freight for desired early 
shipment curtailed activity. Prices 
were little changed, with forward 
shipments at a premium over near 
owing to expected freight rate in- 
creases. 





A. W. Sellers, vice president; A. R. 
Strachan, secretary; R. J. Bailey, as- 
sistant secretary; S. F. Mathers, 
treasurer; E. M. Nosworthy, assistant 
treasurer. 

The directors of the company are: 
H. E. Sellers, H. C. MacGregor, A. W. 
Sellers, G. F. Pearson, T. H. Rathjen, 
H. J. Symington, G. H. Sellers, H. E. 
Swift and A. H. Williamson. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Polish Sale 


The Canadian Wheat Board report- 
edly cut the price of its No. 5 wheat 
by 6¢ and No. 6 by 3¢ as Poland 
completed the purchase of 9 million 
bushels of wheat in a deal first re- 
ported during the middle of last sum- 
mer. The Poles were given the ad- 
vantage of the reduced price, trade 
sources say. 

No. 5 wheat now stands at $1.22 
bu. and No. 6 $1.18 bu. basis Lake- 
head. Shipment is to be made Decem- 
ber through February. James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., the Canadian 
grain merchandising firm, says that 
since there are only 3.5 million bush- 
els of No. 5 wheat in store east 
of the Lakehead, some of which is 
earmarked for the domestic trade, 
the bulk of the order will be shipped 
from the Pacific Coast. 


Canadian Stocks 


Navigation on the Great Lakes is 
now drawing to a close and the main 
movement is confined to wheat going 
into ships for winter storage either 
at the Lakehead or at eastern ports. 
The Richardson firm comments that 
though there are better than 41 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in store at the 
terminals, it looks as if there may be 
a shortage of No. 2 Northern. 

There are only 2.5 million bushels 
of No. 2 at the Lakehead compared 
with 11 million bushels of No. 3, 8 
million bushels of No. 4, 8 million 
bushels of No. 5 and close to 4 mil- 
lion bushels of No. 6. Stocks of No. 2 
in eastern elevators, including Mari- 
time ports, total just under 29 mil- 
lion bushels. This is all that is pres- 


ently available to take care of export 
demand during the winter months 
and the requirements of the flour 
mills in Eastern Canada. 

Pacific coast terminals have about 
2 million bushels .of No. 2 on hand. 
Quantities of No. 1 are reported to 
be negligible, with only 209,000 bu 
in store east of the lakes. 

Once the St. Lawrence is closed 
Pacific coast stocks will be attractive- 
ly priced compared with prices at 
the Atlantic. At the end of November 
No. 2 wheat was being quoted c.i-f. 
U.K. at $234% bu. as against the 
same grade from Vancouver at 
$2.20%4. 


Howe Attacks Again 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, is con- 
tinuing to hammer away at USS. 
wheat disposal policies. Speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool in Calgary on Nov. 28 
he vehemently denounced suggestions 
that Canada attempt to unload its 
wheat surplus by price cutting, barter 
deals and sales for unconvertible local 
currencies. 

Saying that he was shocked at 
suggestions that Canada should fol- 
low the U.S. example, Mr. Howe de- 
clared that history has proven that 
none of these schemes provide a satis- 
factory method of marketing grain. 
He asserted: “‘Cut-throat competition 
for markets and price-slashing, even 
give-aways, do not bring much, if 
any, increase in consumption. Their 
main effect is to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of exporting countries 
and to drag down the level of world 
economic activity.” 


Mr. Howe estimates that the US. 
give-away program cost Canada the 
sale of nearly 50 million bushels of 
wheat in the last crop year. In 1954- 
55, Canada exported 252 million bush- 
els, although sales at the start of 
the season indicated that the total 
would reach 300 million bushels by 
year end. He explained: “In the spring 
sales began to taper off quickly as 
the U.S., by its give-away program, 
began to eat into markets which, on 
a price basis and under fair compet- 
itive conditions, Canada would have 
supplied. 

To date this year, Mr. Howe stated, 
sales and exnorts of wheat are run- 
ning slightly below those of last year 
because of better European crops, 
scarcity of ocean shipping and the de- 
moralization of the market by U‘S. 
disposal methods. 


Higher Prices Asked 


Another Canadian pool, that in 
Saskatchewan, is in the news. Offi- 
cials are asking for a wheat flour 
price of $1.55 bu. and a domestic 
price of $2.05. 

The pool says that the national 
treasury should make up any differ- 
ence between the final realized price 
on the sale of the present year’s crop 
and the minimum price of $1.55 under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
J. H. Wesson, pool president, said 
that a domestic price of $2.05 bu. 
would add an estimated %¢ to the 
price of a loaf of bread, a sum which 
he believed Canadian consumers could 
afford. It would mean, too, an extra 
5¢ bu. on the final payment to pro- 
ducers at no cost to the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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DO YOU KNOW . /. 


i i i a 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
hoys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 

|. A loaf of bread made with dis- 
tilled water will have somewhat less 


volume than one made with water 
having a slight degree of hardness. 


2. Most bakers running sponge 
doughs for bread ferment the sponges 
from two to two and one half hours. 


3. To obtain a better color and 


flavor when using canned peaches for 
pie filling it is a good idea to add one 
No. 10 can of crushed apricots to 
three cans of peaches. 

4. There are no disadvantages in 
not having humidity and temperature 
controls in the dough room. 

5. The government specifications 
for white flour is that it must not 
contain over 12% moisture. 

6. When changing from cane or 
beet sugar to dextrose (corn sugar) 
in roll doughs, no changes are neces- 
sary in the fermentation time. 


7. Bitter chocolate (chocolate 


liquor) must contain not less than 





At harvest time, who isn’t thankful for Nature’s bounty in providing foods of 
the vine, the tree, and grain field! Important among Nature’s gifts is Wytase— 


a product made from two miracle grains. 


Wytase, in quantities of only 1%, increases mixing tolerance enabling the 
baker to catch doughs at their peak of finest flavor. Bread made from Wytase 
is more uniform from week to week—finer in grain, texture and crumb color. 


made with 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available, 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
’ natural. enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinols 
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40% cocoa fat, according to govern- 
ment specifications. 

8. When making two crust fruit 
pies, the filling should be cold when 
placed in the pies. 

9. Hard rings on the inside, about 
an inch from the crust of bread are 
caused by having the dough too soft. 

10. Bee cakes are either square, 
oblong or round coffee cakes covered 
with long thread coconut that has 
been colored with a yellow coloring 
material. 

11. In order to increase the spread 
of fruit bars it is a good idea to in- 
crease the sugar content in the 
formula. 

12. To eliminate the sticking to 
the pans of cookies, high in sugar 
content, it is a good idea to grease 
the pans with a shortening and flour 
mixture. 

13. Bananas contain about 12% 
carbohydrates. 

14. Angel food cakes may have 
hollow bottoms due to the egg whites 
being overbeaten. 

15. In some white cake formulas 
both baking powder and cream of 
tartar are used as the latter ingredi- 
ent helps to produce a whiter crumb 
color. 

16. Red colored transparent wrap- 
pers used for packaging cookies helps 
to retard rancidity. 

17. Unless otherwise stated, when 
a bread or roll formula calls for 
14%% salt, this percentage is based 
on the total weight of the formula. 

18. To help decrease the tendency 
for some layer cakes to peak up in 
the center during baking, the tem- 
perature of the oven should be raised 
somewhat. 

19. Angel food cakes are baked, 
by some bakers, at 410-420° F. in 
order to decrease the baking time, 
thereby speeding up production. 

20. For best results, tHe invert 
syrup content of marshmallow should 
be varied according to the season of 
the year 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


SPREADS OUT TRAFFIC 
VALPARAISO, IND.—Allen’s Bak- 
ery, to spread out the weekend traf- 
fic, offers bakery specials on Friday 
and different specials on Saturday 
The specials are good for the one 
day only. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


”) 7 - - - zak 
WE mAMMY CANT PLAKT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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IS A PENNY? 


SuCCessfy] baker is 
800d business man. In th 


industry, the difference 
Sometimes hin 


in unit Costs, *; 

Those bakers Who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discy nteresting facts about 
ingredient Costs, 


Flours, for example. 


It’s just 800d business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 


BY 
UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS 
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The Home Bakery in Long Prairie, 
Minn., has been moved to a new lo- 
cation in town. An open house is be- 
ing planned by Allan Ramstad, 
owner. 
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Kyig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


Fire destroyed the old plant 
spring. 


last 


Clifford Olson, formerly of St. 
Cloud and Brainerd, Minn., has pur- 


Mr. Fischer has purchased a bakery 
in Duluth. 
€ 


The Cox Bakery has been opened 
at 21 Eighth St. S., Fargo, N.D., by 


25 


chain. The bakery is managed by 
Marvin Stai who has been employed 
at the Cox Bakery in Moorhead, 
Minn. Quarters for the shop were 
completely remodeled and new fix- 
tures and equipment installed. 


The National Bakery, 320 E. Sheri- 
dan St., Ely, Minn., has been sold 
by Ernest and Clinton Torfin to 
Floyd Lindvall. The bakery is be- 
ing remodeled and redecorated. 


G. E. Tiffany has been appointed 
sales manager of the Pan-O-Gold 
Baking Co. of Ft. Dodge, Iowa. He 
succeeds Cecil Watrous who resigned. 

s 

Mr. and Mrs. John Meitzner have 
purchased the Quality Bakery at 10 
S. Broadway, Rochester, Minn. The 
shop has been remodeled and redec- 
orated. 


* 
Chickasha, 


chased the Bette Ann Pastry Shop, 
Benson, Minn., from Frank Fischer. 


George Cox of Grand Forks, N.D. 


This is the eighth shop in the Cox Bill’s Bakery, Okla., 





Tasty Donut Shop, 25 N. Western 
Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
closed. 


Paul Beckman, who was injured 
in an auto accident, has sold his bek- 
ery business at Belle Plaine, Minn. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Kessler of 
Osseo, Minn., have purchased the 
Anoka (Minn.) Home obakery, 90 W. 
Main St., from Chester Amchler. 

& 

Eddy Bakery, Helena, Mont., has 
received a building permit for re- 
modeling the front of the building at 
18 Edwards 

e 

Routes of the closed Lakeside Bak- 
ing Co., Dunkirk, N.Y., are being op- 
erated by the Anderson Baking Co., 
Warren. The Lakeside firm closed in 
September after 10 years of opera- 
tions. 

s 

Two new highway signs have been 
put up by the Mora (Minn.) Bakery. 

eS 

The Philadelphia, 116 N. Michigan 
St., South Bend, Ind., has been re- 
modeled and thoroughly modernized 
inside and out. The bake goods de- 
partment has been enlarged. A four- 
day celebration was held for the com- 
pletion of the project and for the 


54th anniversary of the firm 
. ANOTHER VALUABLE 


Green’s Purity Bakery, Inc., has 
opened a retail store at 25 N. Fourth 


St., in downtown Harrisburg, Pa. : ' BROLITE 
The firm’s bakery is located at 1315 ; eR aid ms 
Market St. T ; ; e 
8 — 
A rebuilt Sturgis Pretzel Co., Inc., P : : 
opened recently at West Lawn, Pa. 
° ° ' 4% 
Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


621 Minna St., 518 First Ave., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. North Seattle 9, Wash. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Dallas 10, Texas Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 





ft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 
Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 
Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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nas installed a pneumatic flour han- 
dling system. 


Sokit’s Bakery has opened at 5217 
W. 5th Ave., Gary, Ind. This new 
bakery features a complete line of 
bread and pastries. 

eB 

The Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery has 

moved to a new location on Main St. 


2s 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Rich have 
worked out what many business men 
would agree is an ideal arrangement. 
During the three summer months 
they operate their bakery in north- 
ern Wisconsin facing Lake Minocqua. 
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In the fall they return to Florida 
and open their bakery at Madiera 
Beach which has been closed during 
the summer. 


A grand opening marked the com- 
pletion of the new Stacy’s Pastry 
Shop in Sandstone, Minn. Owners of 
the new building and business are 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Felger. 

é 

Henry Holm, formerly with the 
Rust Sales Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Derwin Johnson, who has resigned 
his position as production manager 
of the Eastern Bakers Supply Co., 
have purchased the Honey Bun Bak- 








ery, 4815 Pecos St., Denver. The for- 
mer owner is Roy Rohrbaugh, who 
has gone to Idaho where he plans 
to purchase a bakery. 
= 
After 26 years of operation by one 
family, the Gettysburg (S.D.) Bak- 
ery has been closed by the L. J. 
Klein family. Since 1945, the bakery 
has been operated by the widow and 
two sons of Mr. Klein. 
€ 
The Powell & Warne Bakery, Inc., 
a new locally-owned and operated 
plant producing cookies from Arch- 
way recipes, will start operations at 


Asheville, N.C., in the near future, . 











You get these advantages: 


. Vitamin Division « 


with vitamins and iron. 


¢ Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
* Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
* Clean, even break into halves and quarters 

* Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Specify SQUARE wafers for the 


enrichment of white bread and rolls 





TYPE B— For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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ARBA AWARDED 
SWIFT & CO. PLAQUE 


CHICAGO—Another milestone in 
the 100th anniversary celebration of 
Swift & Co. was completed Nov. 7, 
with the presentation of this com- 
pany’s Centennial Founders’ Award 
Plaque to the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. M. J. Thomas, Swift 
& Co., made the presentation to Ber- 
nard Bowling, ARBA president, dur- 
ing a meeting of the officers and di- 
rectors of this association. Mr. Thom- 
as explained that these awards were 
presented in recognition of the con- 
tributions which food processors have 
made through research and develop- 
ment and that it was “a real pleas- 
ure” for his company to so recognize 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 





it has been announced by Robert 
S. Powell and C. D. Warne, co-own- 
ers. The plant will be located in a 
building on Riverside Drive which 
has been renovated inside and out. 
Mr. Powell is from Columbus, Ohio, 
and Mr. Warne is from Zanesville, 
Ohio. 
e 

A full week of 16-hour days was 
required when Franke’s Bakery, 
Montgomery, Minn., prepared some 
40,000 Kolace for Montgomery’s an- 
nual Kolacky Day. 

& 

Hekman Biscuit Co.’s $200000 
warehouse in Detroit, Mich., largest 
of the company’s branch warehouses 
and offices, is now in operation. This 
is the 11th expansion for the com- 
pany since the new plant was built 
in Grand Rapids in 1949. 

a 

Rose’s Bakery, Inc., North Wilkes- 
boro, N.C., has been organized with 
capital stock of $100,000. Principals 
included George W. Rose, E. J. Moore 
and C. L. Porter, all of North Wilkes- 
boro. 

* 


Julius G. Braunreuther has been 
named bake shop superintendent and 
Karl Zollner and Charles R. O’Neil, 
assistant bakery superintendents, for 
the Fred Sanders Co., Detroit, Mich. 

i. 

The Halstad (Minn.) Bakery has 
been taken over by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Hage. Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Johnson sold the business. 

* 

AFL bakery workers in two Den- 
ver, Colo., locals have approved a 
two-year contract which will give 
them a 10¢ hour wage increase. The 


KNAPPEN fui 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 

















THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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Do you 
always open 
with these? 


Sometimes it’s a little foolhardy. De- 
pends on how many are in the game. 
Experts say you should open with jacks 
only when there are no more playing than 
caree.....T meeeees se? BEVO..... ? 
te sas ? Answer below. 


Fine pair to 
win with 


We've been talking to you about taking . 
the gamble out of flour. We repeat: the 
flour you buy from us is bin aged and bin 
checked—and these are no idle adver- 
tising terms. 


It’s BIN AGED* means flour fully aged 
in our 50,000 cwt. storage—ready to put 
in production the minute it arrives. 


It’s BIN CHECKED* means flour certified 
by test well before loading in sacks or 
bulk—certified to be exactly according to 
your specifications. 


A lot of smart bakers long ago locked the 
door on production worries simply by 
switching to Atkinson. Why don’t you 
do the same? 


When you buy from Atkinson, the flour 
you order is the flour you get. 


“KIS Y}IM S808 SOAY YM SBuUIy ‘4NOy YIM SUBaNb UY} ssa] OU ‘ewes ul ‘yjasunoA Buipnjouy ‘aesyy UeY) GOW OU 4! syoel yim Uado :S! GUINY) JO ajny *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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contract covers 350 employees in the 
Rainbow Bread Co., Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co., Old Homestead Baking 
Co., Macklem Baking Co., Bender’s 
Bakeries, Star Baking Co., Continen- 
tal Baking Co., Safeway’s Fairfax 
Bread Co., and Gus’ Butter Maid 
Bake Shop. 


Pauline’s Pastry Shop has moved 
from 501 Hartford Ave. to 522 of the 
same street in Providence, R.L, 
where it has considerably more space. 
Headquarters for this operation are 
at the bakery and salesroom located 
at 609 Elmwood Ave., Providence. 


THE 


Mrs. Pauline Joseph and Peter Pa- 
trick are the owners. 
& 

Dan’s Bakery opened recently in 
the newly remodeled Sauer & Dahl- 
berg market building at Atlantic, 
Towa. Dan McArthur is proprietor. 

& 

A new distribution center has been 
established in Clinton, Iowa, by Peter 
Pan Bakery, Inc., of Davenport, Iowa. 
Six fulltime employees will man the 
center. 

€ 


A distribution depot of the Conti- 
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nental Baking Co. of Minneapolis 
has been completed at Willmar, Minn. 
The new $50,000 building was started 
in July. 

e 


The 15th anniversary in the Ada 
(Minn.) Bakery for Maurice Parsons, 
owner, was marked by a big open 
house. 

& 


Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver, Colo., 
has opened a new retail outlet in 
the University Hills Shopping Cen- 
ter. This is the bakery’s fifth retail 
outlet. The bakery is operated by 





DEPENDABILITY 
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needs 
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HA 
BAG 


are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 





@ You can't pack, ship or store your 
feed in better bags! 


@ Place your next MULTIWALL, COTTON 
or BURLAP feed bag order with CHASE! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


BAG COMPANY 


eneral Sales Offices: 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hurd and Don 
Blanchard, with the main plant at 
23rd Ave. and Dexter St. 


A'fred Barrett has purchased the 
Humke Bakery, 113 First Ave. E., 
Newton, Iowa, from Alvin E. Humke. 

7: 

Harry Meinen has purchased 
Hank’s Cafe & Bakery in Lanesboro, 
Minn., from the Langlie family. 

@ 

Harris Bakery, Buffalo, Okla., has 

been closed. 
= 


Finn’s Bakery in Algona, Iowa, has 
a new front. 
e 


The Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock, 
Texas, has added a new pastry pro- 
duction table to its equipment. 

. , 

Jiffy Baking Co., Inc., has leased 
the bui'ding located at 1025 Marl- 
borough St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ 

Richter’s Bakeries, Gary, Ind., has 
opened a bakery department in the 
Joe Tittle & Sons, Inc., supermarket 
in the new 32-store Village Shopping 
Center at 36th and Grant Streets. 

o 

The Davis Baking Co. of Rimers- 
burg, Clarion County, Pa., will estab- 
lish a branch plant in Berks County, 
Pa., for the production of cookies. 
The firm has purchased a 5,000 sq, 
ft. building in Hyde Crest in which 
it will bake Archway cookies. 

a 

Shallberg’s has opened in the Vil- 
lage Shopping Center at 36th and 
Grant Streets, Gary, Ind. This is the 
fifth Shallberg Bakery in Gary. Mrs. 


Frank F. Hunssinger will be in 
charge. 
& 
Hunt’s has opened a new bake 


shop in the Hamilton Shopping’ Cen- 
ter, Hamilton, Ont. 
= 

Rocco Zambri has sold his bakery 

in Little Falls, N.Y., to Carmen Re- 

gusa, formerly of Utica, N.Y. The 

business will continue to be known 

as Zambri’s Bakery. Mr. Zambri op- 

erated the bakery for about 46 years. 
* 

The Cake Box, Winter Haven, Fia., 

is a new bakery recently opened by 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


e BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ond, 





linn. 





The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Dan Taylor. He was formerly in the 
baking business in Beaufort, S.C. 
* 

Max Lowdermilk, owner and op- 
erator of the Lowdermilk Bakery, 
Denver, Colo., has opened a new re- 
tail outlet in the new Park Hill Shop- 
ping Center at 3401 Holly St. 


Joseph Randazzo of Utica, N.Y., 
emp'oyed in the baking industry for 
20 years, has purchased the White 
Rose Bakery in nearby Little Falls, 
N.Y. Frank Majsak, who has operat- 
ed the bakery for a number of years, 
will assist Mr. Randazzo. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Duvall re- 
cently opened their Tasty Maid Bak- 
ery at Gibson City, DIL, with a grand 
opening. 


Ben F. Pate has resigned as head 
baker at the Silver Grill Cafeteria, 
Amarillo, Texas, and has purchased 
the Keeney Bakery, 1402 W. 15th St., 
from J. L. Keeney who has retired 
after 33 years in business. The firm 
has been renamed the Pate Bakery. 

& 

The Flannery Bakery, Jamestown, 
N.D., has been sold by Larry Gin- 
ther to Ralph Hektner and his sis- 
ter, Selma Hektner Compaan. The 
new owners at one time owned the 
Vita Bakery in Jamestown. 

& 

New owner of the Hopkins (Minn.) 
Bakery is Melvin Lies who has been 
working for the Hovander’s Home 
Bakery. He bought the bakery from 
Margaret and Evelyn McDonald, 
owners of the shop since 1938. 

3 

Mrs. Bernice Nelson has started 
baking and selling bakery goods on 
a twice-a-week basis in Karlstad, 
Minn. She has indicated that if her 
venture is successful, she will launch 
a full-fledged bakery in the com- 
munity 


The Columbus Bakery at Colum- 
bus Junction, Iowa, has closed its 
doors. Duane Tucker, owner for the 
past eight years, has taken a posi- 
tion with a Davenport, Iowa, bakery. 


2 
The Federal Bake Shop in Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, was among the shops ex- 





There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours: 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 
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tensively damaged in a fire that 
burned through three floors of the 
brick building at Main and Court 
Streets. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tri-State Bakers 
Will Meet Feb. 5-7 


NEW ORLEANS — The Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. will hold its 22nd an- 
nual convention Feb. 5-7, at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, announces Sid- 
ney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, secretary of the 
group. 


Macklem Baking Co. 


Aids Denver Promotion 


DENVER — Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, recently supplied more than 
5,000 buns for the all day “Fishing 
Derby” staged by the city for young- 
sters from seven to 15 years of age. 


Fishing all day on the banks of 
the Washington Park Lake in south- 
east Denver, the kids competed for 
more than 3,000 prize offered by co- 
operating merchants, bakers, service 
clubs, youth organizations, etc. Prizes 
were awarded on the basis of the 
biggest fish, the smallest fish, the 
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most unusual freak fish, together 
with a long list of consolation prizes 
for those who didn’t get a nibble. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Potomac States Bakers 
Will Gather Jan. 29-31 


BALTIMORE — The 40th annual 
convention of the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. will be at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on Jan. 
29-31. The group’s summer conven- 
tion has been set for the Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach Va., on June 17-20. 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 


Baltimore 1, is secretary of the group. 








Throughout the ages the simple rite of 
breaking bread has been the symbol of man’s 


good will toward man. 


A gesture understood by everyone, everywhere. 








A symbol with meaning unchanged, 





Now in this holiday season, with the need for peace 
on earth as great as it has ever been, let us join 
heart and hand and break bread with friend and neighbor. 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














May all men live side by side—brothers. 





‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A SEASON'S WISH 





FROM FLEISCHMANN 
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put 
yourself 
in their” 








YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 


Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 


0000000000000000000000000000000 






Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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{n cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. True. Water having a slight de- 
gree of hardness has a tendency to 
strengthen the gluten in the dough, 
producing greater volume during 
baking. 

2. False. Most bakers ferment the 
sponges from four to five hours. 
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3. True. Apricots have a more pro- 
nounced yellow or orange color. They 
also have a more tart flavor. Some 
bakers add a small amount of citric 
acid to their peaches in order to im- 
prove the flavor. A small amount of 
yellow color will improve the ap- 
pearance of the filling. 

4. False. One disadvantage is that 
the fermentation loss will be high 
due to evaporation of moisture from 
the dough. Another disadvantage is 
that the doughs will crust over re- 
sulting in streaks or lumps in the 
finished loaves. 

5. False. It must not contain over 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROCK AER” RBLODGETI’S” RYE 32220805 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


OLD TIMES” 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








15% moisture, when determined by a 
“Vacuum Oven Method” of Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Too high a moisture content in the 
flour is undesirable because of the 
danger of such flour becoming musty. 

6. True. While dextrose (corn 
sugar). is directly fermentable by 
yeast and cane and beet sugar are 
not, the fermentation time of the 
dough will not be changed. 

7. False. According to the specifi- 
cations it must contain not less than 
50% cocoa fat. 

8. True. When a warm filling is 
placed in the pies it will cause the 
top crust to crack open and the fill- 
ing to stew before the dough is 
baked. Using a cold filling will also 
decrease the tendency for it to boil 
out before the pies are baked. 

9. False. The rings are due to the 
bread being bumped in the oven while 
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part of the loaf is still in the dough 
stage. 


10. False. They are coffee cakes 
that are topped before they are placed 
in the oven by the following topping: 
Heat together 1 Ib. granulated sugar, 
1 lb. butter and 20 oz. honey. Then 
1 Ib. sliced almonds and some vanilla 
or lemon flavor is stirred in. The 
filling should be spread on while it is 
still slightly warm. The coffee cakes 
may be made in a variety of shapes, 
as desired. 


11. True. The spread can also be 
increased by increasing the soda con- 
tent in the formula. Bakmmg them on 
double pans will help. If desired, part 
of the sugar in the formula may be 
added with the flour. This will pro- 
duce more undissolved sugar in the 
dough, which upon melting in the 
oven during baking will increase the 
spread. 

12. True. This mixture may be 
made by creaming together: 3 Ib. 8 
oz. shortening, 1 lb. to 1 Ib. 4 oz. flour 
and 8 oz. vegetable oil. There are a 
number of bakers who are using cot- 
tonseed flour instead of white flour, 
with very satisfactory results. 

13. False. According to the USS. 
Department of Agriculture, bananas 
contain: 22.2% carbohydrates (mostly 
sugar), 1.2% protein and 75.6% water 
on an average. 

14. True. This trouble may also be 
due to (1) Grease spots on the pans, 
(2) Too much moisture in the batter, 
(3) Batter not placed in the pans 
properly, (4) Flour not strong 


enough, (5) Too much moisture on 
the bottom of the pans, (6) An ex- 
tremely strong flour used, (7) Not 


enough flour in the formula. 

15. True. It is also added to some 
fruit pound cake batters as it 
strengthens the structure of the 
cakes, thereby decreasing the tend- 
ency for the fruit to settle to the 
bottoms of the cakes during the bak- 
ing period. 

16. False. It has been found that 
the use of green transparent wrap- 
pers retarded rancidity. It was also 
discovered that when the packaged 
cookies were placed on the market, 
consumers did not like the green 
colored package with a resulting loss 
in sales. 

17. False. The salt content and 
also the other ingredients are based 
on the total weight of the flour, 
which is given as 100%. 

18. False. The temperature of the 
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oven should be lowered somewhat. 
Baking the cakes on double pans will 
also help to decrease peaking. 

19. True. However, this procedure 
is very apt to produce cakes having 
large cracks or ragged breaks in the 
top crust. Usually a temperature of 
about 340-350° F. is recommended. 
Angel food cakes weighing 12 ounces, 
baked in round, fluted pans, require 
about 30 minutes baking time. Cakes 
scaled 19 oz. require about 40 minutes 
and those scaled 26 oz. require about 
55 minutes baking time. 

20. True. When the humidity is 
low, more invert syrup should be used 
than when the humidity is high. The 
other types of sugars, in the formula, 
such as granulated sugar and corn 
syrup, must be varied when the in- 
vert syrup content is changed, in 
order to have the formula contain 
about 69% total sugar solids. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


AIB Committee on 


Education Reappointed 


CHICAGO—Newest of the advis- 
ory committees of the American In- 
stitute of Baking is composed of men 
and women from the field of educa- 
tion. All eight members of the Con- 
sumer Service Advisory Committee, 
first appointed in 1954, have accept- 
ed invitations to serve in 1956. 

They are familiar with the content 
of elementary and secondary school 
programs, and with needs in teach- 
ing materials that can be met by 
the AIB’s nutrition education serv- 
ices. They also are authorities on 
the types of material that seem to 
be most effective in teaching nutri- 
tion and education aids are produced 
under their supervision. 

Members are: Adele G. Columbia 
of the AIB, chairman of the com- 
mittee; Fred V. Hein, consultant to 
the bureau of health education of 
the American Medical Assn.; Mal- 
colm S. Knowles, administrative co- 
ordinator, Adult Education Assn.; Dr. 
Philip Lewis, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education of Chicago Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Floride Moore, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics ed- 
ucation, University of Georgia; 
Justine Smey, coordinator of home 
and family living education in the 
Elementary Schools of Great Neck, 
N.Y.; Dr. Helen M. Starr, director of 
health, physical education and recre- 
ation, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
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and Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, director 
of human nutrition and home eco- 
nomics research, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mrs. Tucker's Announces 
Executive Changes 


SHERMAN, TEXAS—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of Mrs. 
Tucker’s Products Division of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., at Sherman, 
Texas, Jack P. Kaufman was elected 
vice president. 

Claude T. Fuqua, Jr., president of 


the division, also announced that Mr. 
Kaufman was elected executive vice 
president and a director of Mrs. 
Tucker’s Food, Inc., and Granson 
Food Products Co. In addition, Mr. 
Kaufman will be in charge of all 
phases of marketing, which includes 
advertising, promotion and selling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. G. Yahn, Jr., Promoted 
By Wilson & Co. 


CHICAGO—L. G. Yahn, Jr., has 
been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant to O. J. Pickens, bakery re- 
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search director at Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Yahn succeeds Larry Leete, 
who has been transferred to the bak- 
ery sales division. His association 
with Wilson & Co, dates back to 
1947, when he was appointed quality 
control laboratory technician, a po- 
sition he held until 1951, when he 
began specialty work in the bakery 
research laboratory. Following two 
years in this capacity, he was trans- 
ferred to the position of bakery 
specialty salesman in the Chicago 
market, and he has held this position 
since 1953. 
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No. 3816—Multiple 
Bins 


A new ingredient bin has been in- 
troduced by the Day Co. The equip- 
ment is an arrangement of multiple 
bins for handling all bread dough 
ingredients with the exception of 
flour. The first bin holds cane sugar 
and has a 75 cu. ft. capacity (3900 
!b ); number two is used for Cerelose 
and has a 60 cu. ft., 2,500 Ib. ca- 
pacity; number three is a powdered 
milk bin with 60 cu. ft., 2000 Ib. 
capacity; the fourth bin (for salt) 
holds 2,000 lb. in 25 cu. ft.; number 
five is for yeast food and is a 25 cu. 
ft. 1000 Ib. bin; the sixth bin is for 
bread improver and has a 900 Ib. 25 
cu. ft. capacity. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3816 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3818—Egg 
Produet 


A dried egg product called by the 
trade name, Egglite, has been intro- 
duced by Seymour Foods, Inc. The 
product is made as four dried egg 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 









products, each with a special purpose, 
company Officials said. Soft-n-lite is 
a highly refined albumen product, 
for angel food and chiffon cakes. 
White-n-lite is a dried albumen prod- 
uct for other bakery products re- 
quiring egg whites, such as meringues 
Brite-n-lite is a dried and fortified 
whole egg product, for bakery form- 
u'as requiring whole eggs, such as 
yellow cakes and jelly rolls. Rich-n- 
lite is a high solid yolk product for 
use in such sweet goods as Danish 
pastry and coffee cakes. The products 
are claimed to be stable. Secure more 
details by checking No. 3818 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 3812—Icing 
Machine 


The development of the Frost-O- 
Fast 'Round-the-Cake icing machine 
has been announced by Basic Foods 
Sales Corporation, Englewood, N.J. 
Said to be completely automatic in 
operation, the icer deposits a meas- 
ured amount of butter cream icing 
around 5 in. to 11 in. layer cakes at 
a rate of up to 20 per minute, the 
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compary states. The machine con- 
sists of a stainless steel hopper, a 
sanitary pump, a pair of icing arms 
and a turntable. Icing arms operate 
continuously at whatever rate the 
bakery requires and apply a uniform 
amount of icing to the entire side of 
the cake as it rotates on the turn- 
table. The side icing operation fol- 
lows after the top of the cakes have 
been iced in the customary manner. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3812 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3813—Baking Pan 
Folder 


A 4-color folder on the step-by-step 
process used by the National Glaco 
Chemical Corp. in chemically treating 
baking pans is available. The folder 
has a full-color cover photo which is 
said to be suitable for posting near 
a baker’s ovens to serve as a com- 
parison guide. Advantages of using 
the company’s pan cleaning and glaz- 
ing service are outlined in the folder. 
Secure it by checking No. 3813 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3814—O0il Filter 


A continuous filter has been an- 
nounced by the J. W. Greer Co. It 
is said to make filtering fully auto- 
matic. A unique design insures that 
filtration is always through an ab- 
solutely clean filter surface, the com- 
pany states. The filter is permanently 
connected to the cooker with bypass 
to storage tank for overnight holding 
or cleaning of cooker. Available in 
single or two-stage models with ca- 
pacities from 8 to 200 gal./min., the 
unit is said to be easily cleaned. For 
more complete details check No. 3814 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3817—Bakery 
Deeals 


The Meyercord Co. has published 
a new pictorial folder showing ex- 
amples of colorful bakery decals cur- 
rently being used on truck panels, 
store window valances and signs, as 
well as spot signs for store doors 
and interiors. The brochure is offered 
free. Secure it by checking No. 3817 
on the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3820—Odor Filter 


A new portable filtering device for 
bakery odors has been announced by 
the Radex Corp. Called by the trade 
name, Smog-Free, the new device is 
claimed to effectively filter the air 
of cooking odors, smoke, gases and 
other substances. The unit performs 
its function through the use of an 
activated carbon filter. The unit is 
offered in two sizes. Dimensions for 
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the smaller unit are: 10 in. long, 14 
in. wide and 14 in. high. It weighs 21 
Ib. and has a capacity of 300 cfms in 
high speed; 140 cfms in low speed. 
Dimensions for the larger unit are: 
14 in. long, 17 in. wide, and 17 in. 
high. It weighs 64 Ib. and has a ca- 
pacity of 900 cfms in high speed and 
450 cfms at low speed. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3820 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3821—Equipment 
Catalog 


The Read Standard Corp. has pre- 
pared a new 28-page pocket size cat- 
alog of equipment for the modern 
automatic bakery. Machines used for 
bread-making and auxiliary processes 
are described with lithographed re- 
productions of photographs. Among 
the sections included are those on 
materials handling, mixing equipment, 
ingredient and dough handling equip- 
ment, make up equipment, ovens and 
delidding and depanning equipment 
The catalog may be secured by check- 
ing No. 3821 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 3822—Brochure 
On Ieings 


A 24-page brochure designed to 
serve the baker as a general produc- 
tion guide to the preparation and 
application of-icings, is now being dis- 
tributed by Basic Foods Sales Corp. 
“No Matter How You.-Ice It” is the 
title of the brochure, which has been 
thumb-indexed for easy reference. In 
a section titled “Icing Data” such 
subjects as ‘How to Determine Spe- 
cific Gravities of Icings and Fillings,” 
“Chocolate-Cocoa Conversion Tables” 
and “Weights in Gallons of Various 
Liquids” are discussed with explana- 
tory tables. A large section is devoted 
to the preparation of typical icing 
formulas. Secure the brochure by 
checking No. 3822 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3815—Automatie 
Dough Maker 


D. Ayres Jones & Co., Ltd., bakery 
engineering company, has available a 
brochure on its equipment called by 
the trade name, Mono Universal 
Automatic Dough Maker. The ma- 
chine is described as “The Sleeping 
Baker” by its manufacturer, and is 





an electronically-controlled 
maker. It is said to repeat the dough 
making process automatically as often 
as desired, and will operate in con- 
junction with the usual type of dough 
mixer and no other special equipment 
is required. Secure more complete 


dough 





ry 
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details by checking No. 3815 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 3819—Equipment 


The 1956 additions to the Petersen 
Oven Company’s line of bakery equip- 
ment are described in its 18-page 
catalog issued recently. Information 
in the color catalog is contained on 
the company’s automatic double and 
single unit tray ovens, tunnel ovens, 
bread coolers, tray and tunnel type 
steam proofers, unloaders, depanners, 
handling systems and other baking 
and frying equipment. Secure the 
catalog by checking No. 3819 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail 


No. 3823—Manual 
On Merchandising 


What is claimed to be a new ap- 
proach in bakery merchandising is 
contained in a manual offered to bak- 


ers by Moj Products Corp., and its 
marketing affiliate, Twining Sales 
Corp. Titled “58 Ways to Increase 
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Your Bakery Sales and Profits,” the 
manual emphasizes new product styl- 
ing and taste appeal. Instructions for 
making several new toppings and 
fillings, “weekend winners” and new 
specialties are included. A guide for 
each season and important holidays 
comprise the manual’s “merchandis- 
ing calendar.” For a copy, check No. 
3823 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3824—Bakery 
Construction 


For those in the baking industry 
contemplating construction the book- 
let “True Efficiency in Building” has 
been published by the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Assn. It con- 
tains a check list on various phases 
of construction and answers 20 ques- 
tions about building programs such 
as when to build. The booklet will be 
sent free upon request. Check No. 
3824 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail to receive it. 


No. 5301—Packaging 

The benefits of packaging goods in 
film made of Bakelite polyethylene, 
are presented in a new brochure pub- 
lished by Bakelite Co., a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. En- 
titled ‘““Here’s How It Pays to Pack- 
age in Film Made of Bakelite Poly- 
ethylene Plastic,” the six-page, illus- 
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DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
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Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





trated folder reports appliéations in 
a wide variety of fields. The brochure 
claims these features: Polyethylene is 
strong; resists tearing, moisture and 
most chemicals; heat-seals easily, and 
remains flexible even at below-zero 
temperatures; products packaged in 
it are kept clean, fresh, dry or moist 
as desired, and clearly visible; waste 
in shipping and stocking is reduced; 
inventory and display are facilitated. 
The brochure may be obtained with- 
out charge by checking No. 5301 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3806—Shaft 
Repair 


Details of a shaft-repairing method, 
such as resurfacing dough mixer 
shafts can be provided by Metallizing 
Engineering Co., Inc. The company 
announces that stainless steel shafts 
can be built up and reclaimed with 
the firm’s process. Varied parts can 
be metallized with the firm's method, 
the announcement states. Various 
metallizing applications are described 
and illustrated in the current issue 
of the Metco News. A copy is avail- 
able by checking No. 3806 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3804—Oven 


New features of the Haller Cyclo- 
thermotron, trade name of the oven 
designed by the Haller Oven Co., di- 
vision of Mallet & Co., Inc., are de- 
scribed in a folder recently released. 
Described are such features as a 
choice of one- to three-tone color 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
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results in every bakery item you produce. 
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combinations; heating with gas, oil 
or oil-gas mixture; direct firing; the 
redesigned tray travel; a choice of 
capacities from 2,000 Ib. to 6,000 Ib. 
of bread per hour; self-loading and 
automatic unloading; controls, instru- 
ments and safety devices and struc- 
tural design. Secure the folder by 
checking No, 3804 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
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number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3758 — Roll-in margarines in 
“sheeted” form, Swift & Co. 

No. 3754—Hand sealing iron, Lew- 
syth Packaging Systems & Equip- 
ment. 

No. 3755—Bakery goods wrapping 
machine, Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 

No. 3756—Bakery paint guide, W. 
E. Long Co. 

No. 3757 — End labels, 
Paper Corp. 

No. 3758 — Maintenance and En- 
gineering book, $7.50 postpaid, Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Pollock 


No. 3759 — Film on self-service, 
National Cash Register Co. 

No. 8760 — Product Catalog, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3761—Sweet dough base, Car- 
avan Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3762—Printed Wrappers, Mil- 
print, Inc. 

No. 3763—Zip tape for bread, Do- 
beckmun Co. 

No. 3774— Product metering sys- 
tem, Liquimatic Systems. 

No. 3781—Styrene plastic half gal- 
lon boxes and lids, Wilpet Tool & 
Mfg. Co. 

No. 3784—F oil pan catalog, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





FOR PERFECT BAKING 


BAKERS who strive for consistent fine texture 
and quality in their daily loaves make a habit 
of calling HUNTER for the choicest flours. 
For HUNTER always means flour of uniform 


baking properties, milled from selected best- 


baking wheats. Let us serve you, too! 
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No. 8785—Delivery trucks, Divco 
Corp. 
No. 3787— Cellophane character- 


istics and uses, Film Division, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. 

No. 3788—Revolving oven, Advance 
Oven Co. 

No. 3789 — Starch duster, Craig 
Corp. 

No. 3790—Sweetening agent, Chem- 
ical Division, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 3791—Dough retarder, Victory 
Metal Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 3792—Supermarket survey, Du 
Pont Co. 

No. 3798—Proof box, Read Stand- 
ard Corp. 

No. 3794—Icing base, Nulmoline 
Division, American Molasses Co. 

No. 3795—Central air conditioning, 
Perfection Industries, Inc. 

No. 3796—Trays, Olin 
Chemical Corp. 

No. 3797—Carton sealer, Ever-Seal 
Industrial Glues, Inc. 

No. 3798—Concrete floor mainte- 
nance, National Sanitary Supply 
Assn. 

No. 3799—Bread vending machine, 
I. J. White Corp. 

No. 3800—Topping, filling and icing 
product, Fount-Wip, Inc 

No. 3801—Bread pan greaser, Im- 
perial Machine Co. 

No. 3802—Bread Casein, 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 3803—Aluminum foil wrapping, 
Reynolds Metal Co. 

No. 3805—Bread wrapping machine, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 3807—Foil containers, Arbor 
Products Corp. 

No. 3808—Proof box, Read Stand- 


Mathieson 


Sheffield 





ard Corp 

No. 3809—Icing machine, Fry- 
master Corp. 

No. 3810—Batch counting, Presin 
Co. 


No. 3811—F lour transfer unit, Ful- 
ler Co., subsidiary of General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indiana Bakers Assn. 


Names New Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ferd A. 
Doll has been named secretary-man- 
ager of the Indiana Bakers Assn., it 
has been announced by T. A. Gilgrist, 
president of the association. 

Mr. Doll is a former retail baker 
and spent a number of years as a 
representative of one of the large 
yeast companies. 
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New England Bakers Explore 
Frozen Baked Foods’ Future 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BOSTON—tThe controversy center- 
ing around whether or not the re- 
ported growing popularity of frozen 
baked goods represents a positive in- 
dustry trend or just a passing fad 


received an unscheduled airing at 
the annual convention of the New 
England Bakers Assn. here Nov. 
13-15. 


The discussion left the impression 
that the industry is split wide open 
with one faction contending the de- 
velopment warrants serious analysis 
in future planning, and another 
lightly placing it in the same category 
as hoop-skirts, the “Charleston” and 
the “new look.” 

This latter group seemed to deem 
it strictly a passing fancy, generally 
unacceptable to the average house- 
wife and economically impossible of 
consideration in a large-scale opera- 
tion. 

The impromptu “debate’’ developed 
in a lively discussion from the floor 
sparked by a panel presentation on 
“distribution” opening the final day’s 
program of the convention. 

Arguments were offered that freez- 
ing presents too costly an expendi- 
ture, display and storage facilities in 


the market would present impossible 
problems, space in the home freezer 
would be inadequate and the house- 
wife would not change her routine 


habits to 
ment. 
These contentions were countered 
by observations that not so long ago 
the five-day week was deemed im- 
possible and now there is talk of a 
four-day week; that frozen foods had 
met the challenge and were progres- 
sing; that it was a trend paralleling 
the super market advance and that 
other, more progressive industries 
were stealing dollar volume because 


accept the new develop- 
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of the hesitant attitude of some in 
the baking industry. 

Change of Thinking Necessary 

In points offered and in “lobby 
talk” following the session it was 
indicated that many bakers have 
possibly prematurely refused the idea 
either after due consideration or as 
a developed “defense mechanism” be- 
cause of cost and a necessitated com- 
plete change in thinking and produc- 
tion and merchandising methods. 

This trend of thought led to com- 
ments concerning the need in chang- 
ing times for a “solid front” and a 
growing necessity for more consumer 
education. In this connection the 
Bakers of America Program was 
given acknowledgment for its excel- 
lent work and the bakers were urged 
to support this program in the in- 
terest of a more successful industry. 

Other modern developments affect- 
ing the baking industry were reviewed 
at a luncheon session sponsored by 
the Bakers Educational Group of 
New England. This session offered 
addresses by Robert M. Howard, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Hans H. Hennecke, Baker Per- 
kins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

Mr. Howard covered “The Story 
of Bulk Flour Handling,” outlining 
the advantages to the baker and 
explaining the service step by step 
from the flour at the mill, through 
rail and truck transportation, to un- 
loading and storage at the bakery. 

Among the advantages of bulk flour 
handling he listed elimination of con- 
tainer costs, reduction of flour han- 
dling costs, reduction of infestation 
risks, reduction of plant house- 
keeping costs, possible better utiliza- 
tion of space, reduction of flour loss 
and reduction of investment in flour 
inventory resulting from scheduled 
deliveries. 


Careful Investigation Urged 


He cautioned the bakers that be- 
fore they went into bulk flour opera- 
tion to determine the present costs 
of flour storage and handling, work 
out the details of a bulk flour installa- 
tion in accordance with their require- 
ments, compute costs of a complete 
installation set up in their bakery 
and compute the savings and the re- 
turn on the investment required. 

Mr. Hennecke’s address, “Cost Re- 
duction Through Automation,” was 
most interesting and instructive and 
gave an insight into the baking plant 
of the future. 

He stated that the ultimate goal 
in bakery production was a plant 
wherein nothing would be touched by 
human hands from the mixing room 
to the shipping room. He viewed the 
new, automatic plants as only prac- 
tical in large scale operations where 
a continuous market is assured, and 
not for the retailer or house-to-house 
bakery where variety is essential. 

He pointed out that the mixing 
room in today’s modern plant doesn’t 
vary much from the old setup, and 
that the next step in the mixing room 
development will be the weighing 
and conveying of powdered ingre- 
dients to the mixer, thus putting an 
end to cans and cartons on the mix- 
ing room floor. 

Regarding the installation of new 
equipment, this speaker told the bak- 
ers that if the labor saving costs 
cou'd be realized in three years it is 
a good investment. However, he 
noted that it is difficult to set a hard 


and fast rule on the cost value of 
any given piece of equipment. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Hen- 
necke said that automation provided 
the answer to rising labor costs but 
stated that schedules would have to 
be definitely planned and preventive 
maintenance practiced. 


30% Savings Predicted 

He saw in the future greater pro- 
duction with reduced floor space, in- 
creased popularity of frozen bread 
with the bakery leveling out produc- 
tion like any other factory on a five- 
day basis and savings as high as 
30% by running one item at a time 
for a full week’s requirement. 

Mr. Hennecke stated he did not be- 
lieve that induction heating was in 
the picture now, but did visualize in- 
creased shelf life of baked goods 
through the irradiation process. 

Looking to the future, it was pre- 
dicted by one panel representative 
that the basic distribution media 
would be super markets, convenience 
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stores, vending machines and house- 
to-house delivery. 

This panelist stated that the baker 
today cannot cope with the “bigness” 
of the super market and the sales- 
man cannot sell the account because 
“the driver-salesman merely delivers 
goods and nothing more.” He saw 
this as the beginning of a delivery 
man and sales promotion or food 
merchandising man combination, as 
contrasted with the old-fashioned 
driver-salesman technique. He saw 
the driver as merely a truckman to 
deliver the baked goods and the 
salesman as a promotion and mer- 
chandising man who would work 
with management in the market to 
promote his company’s products. 

The use of freezers for the retailer 
was advocated by John Benkert, 
Benkert’s Bakery, Great Neck, N.Y., 
former president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, an earlier 
speaker on the program. 

He counselled the bakers to look 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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into every new development in the 
industry relative to production, mer- 
chandising and advertising, and turn 
out a better quality product. He con- 
sidered this a “must” for business 
survival in the modern business world. 

He viewed the future of the in- 
dustry as “bright” for those who 
continue to produce a quality pro- 
duct, and urged the bakers to spend 
one hour daily in the sales area of 
the shop, preferably during the rush 
hour. 

On the social side, the convention 
featured the annual cocktail party 
and reception followed by a banquet, 


entertainment and dancing the eve- 
ning of Nov. 14. 


Officers Reelected 


William F. Goodale, Jr., was re- 
elected president of NEBA and Frank 
J. Mack, Mack Baking Co., Bangor, 
Maine, was reelected vice president. 
George L. Clark is Allied vice presi- 
dent; Herbert J. Schinkel, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Boston, is treasurer; 
Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, is execu- 
tive secretary, and James W. Mackey, 
Boston, is assistant executive sec- 
retary. 
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Pillsbury Concentrates 
Baking Mix Advertising 


MINNEAPOLIS — On the eve of 
the introduction of several new prod- 
ucts in the field of consumer baking 
mixes, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has announced a policy of con- 
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1956. Campbell-Mithun will also con- 
tinue to handle the Pillsbury refrig- 
erated products and the brands sold 
under the label of Ballard & Ballard 
of Louisville which joined forces with 
Pillsbury in 1951. 

Mr. Clasen stated that in terms 
of agency billing both Burnett and 


Campbell-Mithun will receive the 
largest billing either has received 
since being associated with Pillsbury 


centrating its mix products within 
one agency. 

According to Earl A. Clasen, di- 
rector of marketing of consumer 
products for Pillsbury, the Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Inc., Chicago, has been 
awarded the advertising on the fol- 
lowing brands: New caramel cake, 
new chocolate angel food mix, new 
kit cakes, brownie mix and cookie 


mixes. The new line of frosting mixes 
was awarded to Burnet earlier this 
year. 


GRAIN COMPANY | 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 


ily flour account (Pillsbury’s Best), 
regarded as competitive to the mixes, 
will go to the Campbell-Mithun agen- 
cy of Minneapolis. 

This transfer will occur March 1, 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Dee. 
25, 2, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, In 40 344% 34% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 62% 67% 66% 
Am. Cyanamid 63% 48 61% 61% 
Ptd. 127 106 121% 121 
A-D-M Co 13% 36 40 39% 
Borden 66%, «62 645% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co 41% 27% 355% 37 
Pfd. $5.50 109 100% 108 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 26 28 273 
Pid. $7 183% 176% 77% 
Dow Chemical 60 43% 56% 55% 
Gen. Baking Co. 11% 9% 9% 954 
Pfd. $8 148% 139 141% 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. 90% 7 90 88%, 
Gen. Mills, tne. 77% 66% 7% 70 
Pfd. 5% 123 120 123 
Merck & Co. 30% 20 25% 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 96 bata 91% 
Pfd. $4.25 108 100 103 101% 
Natl. Biscuit Co $5, 37% 39 39% 
Pfd. $7 183 173% 174% 174% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 59% 464% 564% 59 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 100 99% 
Quaker Oats Co. 23%, 30° 23%, 33 
Pfd. $6 4 148 152 
St. Reris Paner Co. 49% 33% 41% 44% 
Std. Srands, Ln« 41% 355, 3654 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 93%, 88 92 
Sterling Drug 57% 42% 554% 54% 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 28 OY, 30% 
Vietor Ch. Works 37% 11% «3it 


nA 
Ward Baking Co In% 17% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $4.08 Pfd 11154 115 
Cream of Wheat 30% 30% 
Gen. Mills, Inec., 3%,% Pfd 138 148 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $* Pfd. 101% 102 
tewis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 12% 105 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 78 79% 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pid. $4.50 105 107 
Vietor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 89% 91% 
Ward Bakine Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Nov Dec. 
25, 2, 
i955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp i™% i, 6%, 6% 
Cr. A&P Tea Co P24 179 181 183% 
Pfd. $7 141 133% 135% 137% 
Hathaway Bal 
Inec., “‘A’ 6% 1% 1%, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pfd. $8 149%, 138 139 
Wagner Baking 
Co., Ptd. 112% 105! 110 
Ward Baking Ce., 
Warrants 1154 ve 1% 
Stocks not traded: 
Lid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 2556 25% 
Horn & Hardort Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfa 1084 116 
Omar, Ene 0 ae 
Wagner Baking Co. 7% 5Y 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov Nov. 
18, 25, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Caneda tirecd + 2, 1.30 1.30 
Pfd. 8 60 ny 60 59 
Can. Bakeries 9%, 6 8 tal 
Can. Food Prod 1.10 1.75 A 3% 
8 4° 7% i™% 
Pfd 65 33% 59%, 6o 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 28 
7 16 38 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10 10 
Federal Grain HMy% 26 6 6 
Pfd 1Y% 29 | 14 
Gen. Bakeries 9% 7 RY, 7% 
Inter-City Bak 7% 16 7 
int. Midg., Pfd 91% 9% 20% 91 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. 155 144% 145 145 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% 9 10% 10% 
Pfd 105 100 10% 
MeCabe Grain, A 20 ns 20 

B 18% 15 18% 
Mid Pec. Grain 23 22 20% 
Ogilvie Flour 60 a4 ist 50 

Pfd. 170 160 1584 
St. Lawrence 

"lour, Pfd. 135 130 130 
Std. Brands 39% «35 35 
Toronto Elevs. m% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 19 17 174 17% 
Weston, G. A. 37%, 29% 12 12 

B R74 29% 7a 

Pid. 44% 107 103 10 

Less than Board lot. 

— THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

f Tr e No 1955 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oat Rye Barl'y 
hy 120 292 
I 
Tota 120 92 
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Arch B. Waggoner 
Dies at Age of 59 


INDEPENDENCE, MO.—Arch B. 
Waggoner, 59, president of the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., died near 
here Nov. 30 of a heart attack suf- 
fered while on a hunting trip. Death 
came unexpectedly while he was mov- 
ing to a duck blind maintained near 
Mendon, Mo. 

Mr. Waggoner had been associated 
with the Waggoner-Gates firm all of 
his life. His father was William H. 
Waggoner who was president of the 
company until his death in 1921. 
He was a grandson of Peter Wag- 
goner who had originally purchased 
a grist mill in Independence in 1866. 
This land is the site upon which the 
present mill buildings now stand. 

The mill was one of the oldest 
active mills in the area until May, 
1953, when the decision was reached 
to close down its operations. The 
firm has continued to operate its stor- 
age and to market its popular fam- 
ily flour brand, Queen of the Pantry. 

Mr. Waggoner was a member of the 
board of directors of the Bank of 
Independence, the First Presbyterian 
Church, and of civic and Shrine or- 
ders. Funeral services were held Dec. 
2. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Maude Waggoner, and a_ brother, 
Harry K. Waggoner of Independence. 
Another brother who had been ac- 
tive in the mill, John S. Waggoner, 
died early in 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Appointments 


Announced by Hudson 


NEW YORK—Norman T. Whittle, 
district manager for the multi-wall 
division of the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. in the Texas-Louisiana terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Houston, 
has been transferred to Atlanta in 
the same capacity for the southeast- 
ern areas. 

John W. Casey, who has just joined 
Hudson, will fill the Houston post 
and represent Hudson in the Texas- 
Louisiana territory. 











Lee Merry 


PROMOTED—Lee Merry 
appointed manager of durum pro- 
ducts sales for General Mills, Inc., 
succeeding Harry I. Bailey who has 
reached retirement age. With Gen- 
eral Mills since 1928, Mr. Merry be- 
came family flour manager in the 
company’s general flour sales depart- 
ment in Minneapolis in 1949 and 
since 1951 served as assistant man- 
ager of durum products sales. 


has been 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





L. W. Back, manager, LaGrange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., called at 
Millers National Federation offices, 
Chicago, on Nov. 28. 

E. J. Bell, director of the Grain and 
Feed Division of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
visited Millers National Federation 
offices, Chicago on Dec. 2. 

* 

P. E. O’Brien, regional manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, has 
entered a Kansas City hospital for a 
physical check-up following a recent 
attack of influenza. 

a 

James A. Richardson, vice presi- 
dent of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Can- 


DEATHS 


Frank R. Cunningham, 74, auditor 
of the Minnekota Elevator Co. for 
32 years, and for Peavey Elevator Co. 
for 15 years, died recently in Minne- 
apolis. 











Mrs. Marie Singler Orchard, wife 
of William J. Orchard of Maplewood, 
N.J., died Nov. 28. Mr. Orchard, form- 
er general manager of Wallace & 
Tiernan Inc., now a member of the 
executive committee and board of 
directors, has been active in milling 
fields for many years. 


Fred W. Waldkoetter, 


Walton Baking Co., 
died Nov. 30. 


president, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Claudius E. Dickson, 59, night su- 
pervisor of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
Buffalo died Nov. 28. Mr. Dickson had 
been with Pillsbury for 29 years. He 
was a member of the Presidents Club 
of Pillsbury and held the post of 
night supervisor for 20 years. 


The death of Hale W. Manuel, 
manager of the grain merchandising 
office for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
Wichita, Kansas, occurred Dec. 3 fol- 
lowing an automobile collision. De- 
tails will be found on page 11. 


Mrs. Lyle Reddick of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died recently. Surviving is her 
husband who is with the Muller 
Grocers Baking Co., Grand Rapids. 


Albert E. Craig, 69, chairman of 
the board of the Dayton (Ohio) Bread 
Co., died Nov. 28. Until a year ago 
he had been president of the bread 
company. He was a past president 
and trustee of the Ohio Bakers Assn., 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn. and a member of the Chicago 
Bakers Club. 


Sumner D. Andrew, who had been 
with the International Paper Co. for 
26 years, died recently at the age of 
68 years. For many years Mr. An- 
drew was plant manager of Interna- 
tional’s Bagpak division’s Camden, 
Bastrop, La., and Mobile, Ala., multi- 
wall bag plants. 


The general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn., Kansas City, 
Roy D. Crawford, died Dec. 6. Details 
will be found on page 13. 


adian Fire Insurance Co., the Can- 
adian Indemnity Co. and the United 
Canadian Shares, Ltd. Mr. Richard- 
son is also president of Commercial 
Insurance Agency, Ltd., and a di- 
rector of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 
s 
Visiting in Kansas City Nov. 30- 
Dec. 1 were E. F. Gronert, general 
manager, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid 
City, S.D., and Paul Babue, manager, 
Chadron Milling Co., Chadron, Neb. 
e 
The New York Produce Exchange 
announces the election of Curtis T. 


Ettinger, president, Intercommerce 
Grain Trading Corp., as a member. 
. 


In Kansas City on business Dec. 1 
was Robert M. Pease, president of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 


Visiting on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Dec. 2 was Earl 


F. Cross, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina. 
. 
At the fourth annual meeting in 


Washington, the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute of the National Acad- 
emy of Science-National Research 
Council, installed Walter Blake, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., as a member of the 
governing board. 


Charles T. Silverson has been re- 
elected president of the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis. Mr. Silverson 
at one time was vice president and 
director of the former Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Carl Addington, Grain 
Man, Dies at 75 


KANSAS CITY—Carl Addington, 
75, veteran Kansas City grain man, 
died at Independence, Mo., Dec. 2. 
Mr. Addington had been at his work 
as merchandising and traffic man at 
the Kansas City offices of Bunge 
Corp. as late as Nov. 29 when he 
suffered a heart attack. 

He had been associated with the 
grain industry for 62 years. Coming 
to Kansas City from Ridgeville, Ind., 
when he was 13, Mr. Addington went 
to work in the old Board of Trade 
Building as a messenger. He was born 
in Ridgeville and lived there until 
1893. 

For a time he was a meruber of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. His 
activity in Kansas City grain circles 
was continuous except for seven 
years spent in St. Joseph, Mo., in 
1920's. He had been with the Bunge 
Corp. since 1948. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Maude Addington, four sons, a daugh- 
ter, two sisters, 13 grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. Funeral 
services were held in Independence 
Dec. 6 and burial was in the Mount 
Washington Cemetery, Kansas City. 
BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


ELEVATOR BURNS 


DE GRAFF, MINN.—A 25,000-bu. 
grain elevator was destroyed by fire 
Nov. 23 with the loss estimated by 
Manager Richard Thune at $100,000. 
The elevator was full, mostly with 
soybeans along with some corn and 
oats. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
were estimated at around 30% 
five-day milling capacity. 

A flurry of soft wheat flour sales 
occurred early in the week, with the 
later days offering only a minimum 
amount of activity. There was no 
particularly important price develop- 
ment, although prices firmed and 
gained around 10¢ sack. Market ob- 
servers said many buyers apparently 
believed that the market was about 
as low as it was going, and made the 
decision to fill in a few empty spaces 
in their inventories. Mill representa- 
tives believe that most buyers are 
pretty well booked up for some time. 
Cracker types of flour provided the 
volume in soft wheat flour transac- 
tions. 

Trade in hard winter and spring 
wheat flours mostly was confined to 
switching various types of flour to 
balance inventories. Family flour re- 
mained unchanged, and no important 
bookings were made. Directions are 
said to be satisfactory. 

Quotations Dec. 3: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.25@6.35, standard $6.15@6 30 
clear $5.65@6.15; hard winter short 
$5.75@5.97, 95% patent $5.65@5.92, 
clear $539; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.75@6.77, standard 
$6.05 @6.07, clear $5.26. 

St. Louis: Soft wheat flour sales 
reached fairly moderate proportions 
last week, mills reported. Sales of 
hard winters were mostly on a p.d.s. 
basis or were in the form of small 
replacements. 

Mills are hopeful of expanded buy- 
ing interest, particularly on any eas- 
ing in costs. 

Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. Demand for packaged goods 
was excellent. 

Shipping directions last week were 
slow. 

Quotations Dec. 2: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Top soft patent $6.50, top hard 
$7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. papers: 
Bakers’, cake $6.75, pastry $5.05, soft 
straights $5.20, clears $4.75; hard 
winter short patent $6, standard $5.85, 
clears $5.20; spring short $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.50, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were light last week. Most orders 
were on a nearby basis. Buyers are 
pretty well booked and they are not 
interested in the current market. 

Premiums were fairly steady. There 
was some easiness in Kansas premiums 
when a large amount of wheat was 
put on the market, but later they re- 
gained their balance. 

Spring wheat flour moved slightly 
higher, and Kansas wheat flour 
edged slightly lower. 

High protein clears dropped 15¢ 
in a reflection of supply and demand. 
More clears have been available. 

Pastry flour rose 5¢, but cake flour 
was unchanged. 

The sales volume of local bakeries 
is holding up well and a good Christ- 
mas holiday trade is expected. 

A blizzard Nov. 28-29 dumped 19 
in. of snow on Buffalo, and opera- 
tions of mills were hampered because 
traffic was paralyzed and workers 


of 


were unable to reach their jobs. Most 
mills were forced to close Nov. 29, 
and not all of the units were on oper- 
ation the next day. Snow-clogged 
tracks delayed delivery of empty box- 
cars to the mills, and those that were 
loaded at the mills or in the yards 
were forced to wait 24 to 36 hours 
before shipping was resumed. 

The rush of railroads to file appli- 
cations for fast tax write-offs for 
boxcars will help to alleviate the cur- 
rent shortage. However, in the last 
five years the railroads have scrapped 
obsolete cars faster than new ones 
have been delivered. Two favorable 
factors are that the new cars are 
bigger than the old ones and that 
there is a quicker turn-around be- 
tween points with the use of diesel 
engines. 

Buffalo’s flour output last week was 
below the preceding holiday week and 
sharply below a year ago. Most mills 
lost from 1 to 1% days because of 
the snowstorm, but because some 
mills scheduled operations Dec. 3, 
mill running time ranged from 4 to 7 
days. 

Quotations Dec. 2: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.28@7.35, short 
$6.83 @ 6.90, standard $6.78 @ 6.80, 
straight $6.73, first clear $6.43@6.61; 
hard winter short $6.61@6.66, stand- 
ard $6.46@6.56, first clear $6.16; soft 
winter short patent $7.41 @ 7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.66@ 
5.70, first clear $5.11@5.20. 

New York: Interest in bakery type 
flours failed to improve here last 
week. Bookings were scattered and 
generally covered fill-in lots for im- 
mediate and nearby. Business was 
confined to bakers and jobbers faced 


with early exhaustion of balances. 

An upswing in activity is not ex- 
pected until after the end of this 
year. Many buyers of hard wheat bak- 
ery types hold balances sufficient for 
another month and beyond. 

The Buffalo snow storm interfered 
with mill shipments from that point, 
but no effects were noticed in the 
trade here. Directions on bakery 
flours were reported rather light be- 
cause of the coming year-end holi- 
days. 

Quotations Dec. 1: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.26@7.36, 
standard patent $6.71@6.81, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.43@6.53, standard patent $6.23@ 
6.33; soft winter high ratio $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.40@5.60. 


Boston: Trading activity in the 
local flour market continued light 
last week, with most of the sales 


confined to small lots for immediate 
or nearby requirements. Springs 
dipped to within a few pennies of the 
low point for the year, but the mod- 
est dip failed to excite any buying 
enthusiasm. Springs eased off slight- 
ly early in the week but rallied to 
finish a little higher at the close of 
the week’s trading. Hard winters de- 
clined a few cents. The only price 
variation in the soft wheat flours was 
a 5¢ dip in eastern straights. 

Some of the local dealers 
that they detected slight signs of 
buying interest during the week, but 
it was mostly in the inquiry stage 
and usually done in a matter of fact 
manner. Inventories in some houses 
were known to be light but not suf- 
ficiently to promote any undue con- 
cern. 


stated 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through Nov. 
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recorded 


Quotations Dec. 3: Spring short 
patents $6.83@6.93, standards $6.73 
@6.83, high gluten $7.28@7.38, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.45@6.55, standards $6 25 
@6.35; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.17 @7.37; family $7.82. 


Philadelphia: Flour prices last week 
demonstrated a further inability to 
break out of the narrow rut they 
have inhabited, but even the narrow- 
ness of the movement—within a 5¢ 
sack radius of the previous week- 
failed to stem the drift to lower lev- 
els by springs and some of the post- 
ings were the lowest since early Sep- 
tember. Hard winters had a better 
undertone, however, posting plus 
signs on the same kind of light turn- 
over that governed over-all dealings. 
Mill representatives saw no hope for 
any appreciable increase in the flow 
of orders unless quotations undergo 
a sudden downward revision. 

Their thinking on the immediate 
outlook was governed by the knowl- 
edge that most bakers and jobbers 
are covered into the early part of 
next year and there is usually a great 
reluctance to bulid up stocks prior 
to year-end inventory taking. Anoth- 
er consideration was a_ professional 
market opinion that farmer offerings 
of wheat are due to expand after 
Jan. 1 when the tax picture changes. 
Apparently, the only orders being 
placed originate with a minority 
group faced with exhaustion and 
willing to undertake but short cov- 
erage. Meanwhile, retail trade is said 
to be holding its own and flour con- 
sumption levels are being main- 
tained. 

Quotations Dec. 2: spring high glu- 
ten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.75 
@6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter standard $5.15 @5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Apathy again ruled 
the flour market last week. Prices 
on hard Kansas flour showed a de- 
cline, but spring wheat quotations 
were some higher. However, prices 
proved no sales advantage. 

The apathy extended down the list 
of flours, including hard Kansas, 
springs and soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours. Bakers still give the 
same reply when solicited for flour 
buying: “Prices still too high and 
stocked for some period ahead.” 

Sales of family patents in adver- 
tised brands were said to have been 
“pretty good.” Directions in family 
were again reported good, while in 
other flour directions were only fair. 

Quotations Dec. 3: hard Kansas 
standard patents $6.08@6.28, medium 
patent $6.18@6.33, short patent $6.28 
@6.38; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@6.77, medium patent $6.65@ 
6.82, short patent $6.70@6.87, clears 
$6.50@6.87, high gluten $7.15@7.32; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.70@7.27; 
pastry and cake flours $5.25@7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness again pre- 
vailed in the flour business last week, 
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with a definite lack of interest and 
likewise sales. Buyers in general 
seemed to be fairly well contracted 
for at least 60 days and, with the 
strengthening in prices, showed little 
interest in making further commit- 
ments. The limited volume of sales 
was primarily in hard winters, with a 
few small lots of northern springs 
sold prior to an advance in prices. 
The baking and jobbing trade did 
most of the buying. 

Soft winters were extremely quiet, 
with little interest being shown by 
cracker and cookie bakers for other 
than nearby requirements. Cake flour 
sales were very meager, although de- 
liveries against contracts have been 
slightly better. Family flour business 
was in a similar category, with job- 
bers more interested in working down 
stocks than making further contracts. 

Export flour sales were practically 
at a stand-still. Inquiries were re- 
ceived from the Netherlands, but no 
business developed. Norway pur- 
chased moderate amounts. 

Quotations Dec. 2, packed in 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.10, standard $5.85 


@6, first clear $4.90@5.30; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.45@ 


6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first clear 
$5.75 @6.15, high gluten $6.80@7; soft 
wheat short patent $5.45 @ 5.75, 
straight $5.05@5.35, first clear $4.40 
@4.85, high ratio cake $5.80@6.25, 
Pacific Coast cake $6.70@6.95, pastry 
$6.10 @6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last week 
was quiet. Sellers reported that there 
was nothing of note in the trade. 
Sales of pastry flours are increasing 
a bit, as is normal for this time of 
the year, and promotions for special 
products and “package” deals have 
helped volume in the domestic mar- 
ket. Offshore business is about steady, 
with a continuing small-volume over- 
business, but no big orders. 
Prices were unchanged with family 
patent $7.80, bluestem $6.94, bakery 
$7.16, pastry $6.08. 


Portland: Flour buying has slowed 
down some in the domestic field with 
the holiday season approaching. Do- 
mestic buyers don’t want heavy in- 
ventories at the end of the year be- 
cause of the tax problem, but they 
are interested in purchasing after the 
turn of the year. Some export book- 
ings are being made to the Philip- 
pines, but the chief reliance of the 
mills in this area is on domestic busi- 


seas 


ness. Export bookings are fair for 
this time of the year. 
Quotations showed advances in 


some grades of flour, and on Dec. 2 
were: High gluten $7.25, all Mon- 
tana $7.09, fancy hard wheat clears. 
$7.26, bluestem bakers $7, cake $7.07, 
pastry $6.17, pie $5.87, whole wheat 
100% $6.57, graham $5.95, cracked 
wheat $5.73. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: In the domestic 
market business continues to be 
steady. In other markets Canadian 
mills continue to obtain orders, but 
there has been no exceptional busi- 
ness. 

Quotations Dec. 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is only limited interest in 
winter wheat flour at present levels. 

Quotations Dec. 3: $3.70, 100 Ib. 
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f.a.s. Halifax in export cottons. 

Although the increase in the price 
of winter wheat has made the use of 
this wheat for feed less attractive, 
very little is coming on to the market. 
Quotations Dec. 3: $1.50 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Western mills are con- 
tinuing their steady production based 
on a five-day week, but export sales 
were off slightly in the week ended 
Dec. 1 and totaled only 146,000 bbl. 
Of that total, 95,000 bbl. moved on 
Class 2 account and the remaining 
51,000 bbl. went to IWA destinations. 
Flour stocks are not burdensome and 
prices are holding firm. 

Quotations Dec. 3: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20; second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80; second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Export business in flour 
out of this port last week was along 
generally normal lines. The Philip- 
pines again were the largest custo- 
mers, but the volume was still down 
from the levels obtaining last spring. 

Hong Kong and Japan took limited 
quantities along with Central and 
South American countries. Reports 
from Manila indicated that Australian 
mills are still offering on an increas- 
ing scale in the outlying islands of 
the Philippines, with prices about a 
dollar under the best Canadian ideas. 

The domestic market remains 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.20 
in jutes and $11.30 in 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents $9.40 in paper bags 
and $9.80 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trade was quiet, with 
demand about balancing supplies of 
bran and wmiddlings, which held 
steady. Heavier feeds fell back 50¢@ 
$2, with red dog pressing in some 
cases. Quotations: Bran $38@38.50, 
standard midds. $38.50@39, flour 
midds. $42, red dog $42@ 44. 

Kansas City: After a comparatively 
active period of sales, millfeed mar- 
kets settled back into the all too 
familiar pattern at the end of last 
week. Demand was somewhat easier 
and offerings were sufficient to meet 
trade requirements. The trend was 
easier over the weekend. Quotations 
Dec. 5: Bran $35.50@36, shorts $39.50 
@40 sacked, Kansas City; bran $32.25 
@32.75, shorts $37.25@37.75, midds. 
$34.50 @35.25 bulk, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for bran last week, but 
shorts were draggy. Prices closed 
$1.25 higher on bran and $1.50 high- 


er on shorts. Quotations, Dec. 3, 
straight cars: bran $38.25@39.25, 


mill run $40.38@41.38, shorts $42.50 
@43.50; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Salina: Demand last week was 
good, with bran $2 ton higher and 
shorts $2 ton higher. Supplies of bran 
were adequate, but shorts were 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 1: bran $36@36.50, gray shorts 
$40.50@41. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair- 
ly good last week. Offerings were 
limited. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 2: bran $35.75@36.25, 
shorts $40@40.50; bran advanced 
$1.25 ton and shorts $1.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Cold weather brought 
sharper demand for millfeeds last 
week. Shorts were up $1.50, bran 
$1.25, from a week earlier. Demand 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 4 





elivery: 





















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 1{St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ @ $ @7.50 $ $ a $ @7.70 
Spring top patent 6.25.@ 6.35 a a a 
Spring high gluten a 6.50@ 6.60 in 7.28@ 7.35 
Spring short “a 6.10@6.20 26.60 6.83@6.90 
Spring standard 6.15 @6.30 6.00@6.10 @6.50 6.78@6.80 
Spring straight os a “a @6.73 
Spring first clear 5.65@6.15 5.70@6.10 @6.30 6.43@6.61 
Hard winter family 5 -@ 6.25 @7.60 a 
Hard winter short 5 a 5 76.00 6.61@6.66 
Hard winter standard 5.65 @5 a @5.85 6.46@6.56 
Hard winter first clear a @5.20 @ 6.16 
Soft winter family ae. a a a 6.50 a 
Soft winter short patent 6.75 @6.77 a a a 7.410744 
Soft winter standard 6.05 @ 6.07 a a a 6.59 @6.71 
Soft winter straight @. a“ a “45.20 5.66@5,.70 
Soft winter first clear 5.26 -@. a @4.75 5.11@65.20 
Rye flour, white 1.42@4.47 4.10@4.15 a @4.78 5.00@5.10 
Rye flour, dark 3.67@3.72 3.35@3.40 1 @4.03 4.25@4.35 
Semolina blend, bulk @6.79 a a a a 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or, 
Spring family $ @7.80 $ @ $ @7.82 $ @7.70 $ a 
Spring high gluten 7.26@7.36 7.25@7.35 28@7.3 7.15@7.32 6.80@7.00 
Spring short a 6.75@6.85 6.83@6.93 6.70@6.87 6.45@6.65 
Spring standard 6.71@6.81 6.70@6.80 6.73@ 6.60@6.77 6 6.45 
Spring first clear 6.60@6.80 6.45@6.55 6.62@6 6.50@6.87 6.75 @6.156 
Hard winter short 6.43@6.53 6.50@6.60 6.45@6 6.28@6.38 6.00@6.10 
Hard winter standard 6.23@6.33 6.25@6.35 6.25@6.35 6.08@6.28 56.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear @ a a -@ 4.90@5.30 
Soft winter short patent “a a @.. a 5.45@ § 
Soft winter straight 5.40@5.60 a 5.42@5.62 a 5.05 @ 5.35 
Soft winter standard a 1545.25 “i a au 
Soft winter first clear a a a a 1.40@ 4.85 
Rye flour, white ‘ 4.85@4.95 4.85 94.9 a 1.75@ 4.86 a 
Rye flour, dark a a a 1.00 @4.36 7 
Semolina, bulk 7.50@7.70 ! a -@TA7 -@ 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery 
PE skconavyecoeas 

*100-lb. papers. 


grades 


+100-lb. 


Seattle 
-- @7.80 
- @6.94 
--@7.16 

- @6.08 
export cottons, 


f.a.s 


Spring top patent 
Bakers inne 
Winter exports 


. Halifax 


**For 


liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100 


Toronto 


** Winnipeg 


-$11.00@11.40 $10.60@11.20 


&.80@ 
“a 


9.3 


2° 
3.7 


delivery 
Ib. 


papers. 


0 
0 


between Ft 


9.20@ 
Gi 


9.50 


wil 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, 


Bran 
Standard midd 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


prompt delivery, ton, 


packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis 





$ 742.00 $38.00@ 38.50 
@ 42.00 38.50@ 39.00 
46,006 47.00 @ 42.00 
16.00 @47.00 $2.00 @ 44.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
$35.50@ 36.00 $40.25.@40.75 
39.50@ 40.00 $4.00@44.50 
a a 
Bran 


$53.00 @56.00 
41.00@ 44.00 


sacks, o.b 


Buffalo 
$45.50@ 46 
4$6.50@ 47.25 
19.00@ 49.75 
19.00@ 49.75 
Ft. Worth 
$44.00@ 45.00 
16.00@ 47.00 
a 
Shorts 
$55 
45.004 49.00 


00@ 56.00 


Philadelphia 
$ “52.00 
“752.00 
@.. 
@ 65.00 


New Orleans 





at indicated points 


Boston 
wea @50.00 
750.00 
@ .. 
a 


Seattle 


$45.00 @ 46.25 * a 
50.00 @50.50 -@ 
@ @44.00 
Middlings 
$62.00@ 63.00 


50,00 @ 52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of 


of Trade in bushels (0 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Buffalo 

A float 
Chicago 

Afloat 
Duluth 

A float 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
A float 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Louis 


Totals 


grain in the U.S. as compi 







led by the 





secretary 


of the 





Chicago Board 


00°'s omitted), Nov, 26, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
——Wheat— ——Corn - Oats tye Barley 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
5,220 5,429 1,360 2,419 759 3 98 216 347 57 
1,161 308 18 1 2 ; 
20,039 rf 3,462 613 2,671 8858 50 1,434 
4,819 1,087 708 48 177 «1,201 
15,004 8.906 1,688 2.382 2,901 42 444 
607 328 1,024 
2,644 1,408 730 1,377 1,148 3,339 4,737 
19 ° 
194 593 313 13 10 151 41 
101 2 
2 
1,084 202 196 
2,124 457 322 193 152 136 30 
422 803 747 1,340 1,413 
1,077 118 739 1,002 920 2,858 3,758 
83 45 2 169 186 
139 108 ° 889 ° 
406 1,334 1,700 91 5 2 
31 a4 132 85 
61 66 2 h } 64 
1,386 836 404 18 : 
. 9,096 1,422 1,854 406 60 1 
483 3,405 228 428 64 9 ‘1 14 
os - 1,011 ee 130 17 , 
2,449 ‘ os se oe . 
201 304 931 240 80 90 
86 110 ‘ 
- 403,500 377,236 41,363 37,090 27 7,366 11,823 10,142 13,438 








GRAI 


N FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis Chicag -——Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dee. Mar. 

hard hard hard 

Nov. 28 226 201% 203% 201% 191% 208% 211 208% 315% 320% 

Nov. 29 226 202% 204% 202% 192% 209 211% 208% 315 320% 
Nov. 30 226% 203% 204% 202% 192% 207% 211 208% 317 322 
Dec. 4 .csces 226% 203% 204% 202% 192% 208% 211% 208% 317 322 
Dec, 2 227% 203% 205 202 191% 208% 211% 208% 317 322 
CORN »———————-RYE- ——__—-- —__—OAT8——__—— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dee. Mar. 

Nov. 28 125% 131 109% 112% 92% 97% 103% 109% 62% 65% 57 59% 

Nov. 29 ..123% 129% 108% 112 93 97% 103% 109% 62 65 56% 59% 

Nov. 30 .123% 129% 109 111% 94% 98% 106 111% 62% 65% 57% 60% 
Dec 1 ...124% 130% 109% 112% 94% 99% 106 111% 62% 65% 59% 61 
Dec, 2 ...124% 130% 111 113% 96% 100% 106% 112 62% 65% 58% 61 








HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





SINCE 1879 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





















HE largest aud most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLeE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&©O KasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YoRK CITY 
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from jobbers and mixers outran sup- 
ply most of the week. Quctations, 
ton, basis Kansas City, Dec. 3: bran 
$35.75 @36.25, shorts $40@40.50. 

Ft. Worth: There was some im- 
provement in demand for millfeed 
last week and offerings were less 
plentiful. Quotations Dec. 2, burlaps: 
bran $44@45, gray shorts $46@47, 
delivered Texas common points; $14 
1.50 higher on bran and 50¢ higher 
on shorts compared- with previous 
week. 

Chicago: Flour midds. and red dog 
continued to decline in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
5, although bran and standard midds. 
held their own, and even exhibited 
firmness. Traders said the heavier 
millfeeds are meeting a seasonally 
slower demand. Trading in all types 
was not fast. Quotations Dec. 5: 
Bran $42, standard midds. $42, flour 
midds. $46@47, red dog $46@47 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed 
was reported slow last week. Sup- 
plies were ample, and the price trend 
was lower. Quotations Dec. 2: Bran 
$40.25 @40.75, shorts $44@44.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. There was a slight pick 
up in demand from medium and large 
mixers, mostly for bran. The country 


trade is marking time and working 
off its inventories. There was just 
enough demand for middlings to 


maintain a 50¢@$1 premium 
bran. Bran ended up $2; middlings 
were up $1.50 and heavy feeds were 
unchanged to $1 higher. Mill running 
time was disrupted by a severe snow- 
storm Nov. 28-29, but by scheduling 
work on Dec. 3, the mills averaged 
a six-day week. Quotations Dec. 2: 
bran $45.50@46.75, standard midds. 
$46.50 @ 47.25, flour midds. $497@ 49.75, 
red dog $49@ 49.75. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed 


over 


prices were 


higher and sales were larger last 
week. Again, bran continued to lead 
sales. Supplies of every type are 
plentiful. Quotations Dec. 3, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh points: bran $49.30@51.60, 
standard midds. $49.30@52.60. flour 
midds. $56.30@58.10, red dog $58.60 
@60.10. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
picture was relatively unchanged last 
week with the exception of a gradu- 
al dwindling of Canadian feeds which 
was not of sufficient import to cause 
any radical price changes. Both bran 


and middlings advanced about 25¢, 
with the supplies generally ample 


for a moderate inquiry. Most sellers 
were still hopeful that colder weather 
would stimulate demand, but thus 
far trading activity is still on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Quotations Dec. 3: 
bran and middlings $50, with Ca- 
nadian commanding premiums rang- 
ng from $1@2. 

Philadelphia: A strong undertone 
developed on the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week without any corre- 
sponding acceleration in demand. 
Dealers said most customers were in- 
different to offers and the only trans- 
actions coming to light were of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. The Dec. 3 
list of quotations show bran up $3 
from the previous week to $52, stand- 
ard midds. up $2 to $52 and red dog 
up $4 to $65. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened somewhat last week, 
with bran and middlings up 25@50¢ 
and shorts approximately $1. Demand 
is limited, and mixers and jobbers 
are hesitant on other than immedi- 
ate need purchasing. Offerings are 
adequate but not pressing. Quotations 
Dec. 2: bran $45@46.25, shorts $50 
@50.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
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week was quiet and a bit on the easy 
side, with almost complete lack of 
demand on the part of buyers, and 
with production running ahead of 
earlier estimates. Additionally, Cali- 
fornia demand was conspicuous by its 
absence, and there was no new off- 
shore business in the offing. This all 
added up to a quiet market, around 
$44 per ton delivered common tran- 
sit points with little or no demand. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week, with supply increasing 
and demand falling off. Mills continue 
to operate to capacity, 7 days a 
week, 24 hours a day, and are booked 
into 1956. Quotations Dec. 2: red 
bran and mill run $42, middlings 
$47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: 
red bran and mill run $49.50, mid- 
dlings $54.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feeds are ample for present demand, 


with some fluctuations in prices. 
Quotations Dec. 3: bran $53@56, 
shorts $55@56, middlings $62@63, 


net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: A strengthening demand 
for western millfeeds has been re- 
flected in an increase of $1 ton for 
bran and shorts, with supplies mov- 
ing almost exclusively into eastern 
Canada. Quotations Dec. 3: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $41@44, shorts $45 


@49, middlings $50@52. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 


elevators and warehouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: In the domestic mar- 
ket, bran offerings from local and 
prairie mills were slightly firmer 
with shorts and middlings unchanged 
No export business has been report- 
ed. Supplies are ample for current 
needs. Cash car quotations, Dec. 3: 
bran $52, shorts $54@55, middlings 
$60. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Trade remained quiet, 
with prices steady. Quotations Dec. 2: 
Pure white rye $4.10@4.15, medium 
rye $3.90@3.95, dark rye $3.35@3.40 
St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair last week. 
Prices were firm. Quotations Dec. 2: 
Pure white $4.78, medium $4.58, dark 

$4.03, rye meal $4.28. 
Chicago: Trading in rye flour came 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


ute NAPPANEE/MILLING CO. 
' NAPPANEE, IND. 





MIRSIETO Write for details on 
CiEMICALS ~ PLASTICS | LEAVENING 
— AGENTS 


o 

«MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e © © Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind e « « 


p PRS 










BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Val 
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In Perfect Comfort 
ENJOY YOUR SUN 


at this beautiful resort hotel 


ee aoe 


~~ 


BIL 





You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acrés. 


It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial foider 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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to a virtual standstill in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 3. 
Prices were unchanged and buyers 
were thought to be booked up solidly 
until after the first of the year. Quo- 
tations Dec. 3: White patent rye 
$4.42 @4.47, medium $4.22@4.27, dark 
$3.67 @3.72. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices held un- 
changed last week. Sales were nom- 
inal. Quotations Dec. 2: white rye 
$5@5.10, medium rye $4.80@4.90, 
dark rye $4.25@4.35. 

New York: Buyer interest in rye 
flours was slow here last week. Book- 
ings were confined to trade in early 
need ard confined to widely scat- 
tered small lots. Quotations Dec. 1: 
pure white patents $4.85@4.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week remained at a low point, with 
only a few fill-in sales reported. Dark 
rye was higher, with rye meal also 
showing an increase. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Dec. 3: pure white rye No. 1 
$4.75 @4.86, medium $4.55 @4.66, dark 
$4@4.36, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
real $4.11@4.25. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket apparently had the benefit of no 
important buying stimulus, for mill 
representatives reported bakers and 
jobbers were indifferent to offers and 
mentnoned that latest postings were 
well above what they might be in- 
terested in paying. The Dec. 3 quota- 
tion on rye white of $4.85@4.95 was 
unchanged from the week before. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: With colder weather 
over the prairie provinces, domestic 
trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
holding well, although export business 
is negligible. Supplies are moving 
freely and there has been no ac- 
cumulation. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 3: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the three 
prairie provinces; all prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade is nor- 
mal for the time of year. Quotations 
Dec. 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WHEAT STOCKS REDUCED 
WINNIPEG — A heavier outward 
movement overseas reduced Canadian 
visible wheat stocks 1,200,000 bu. in 
the week ended Nov. 23 with a total 
of 365,900,000 bu. in store and in 
transit on that date, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


eee | AY 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 
























ROSS for ROLLS 


We Carry All Sizes New and Used Rolls in Stock 
Largest Stock in U. S. A. 


7”, 9”, 10”, 12”, 15’, 18” diameter, in all lengths. 
Many sizes in full caliper used chills. 


When In Need of Rolls “Rite to Ross” 


ROSS ROLLERATORS 
JET GRAIN STEAMERS 






H. D, FLAKING MILLS 
AIR CONVEYING SYSTEMS 











MACHINE AND 
12 N.E. 28th 


MILL SUPPLY, INc. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 5, OKLA. 
















NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 









INDEPENDENT 
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| MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS *« 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 





‘ 











CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 11) 





Farmers Union now so_ seriously 
deprecate. 

There are strong indications in 
the official figures that the farm 
politicians may be out of step with 
the real nature of what is happening 
within the farm communities. 

It now seems possible that the 
small farmer, with an uneconomical 
farm unit, has given up or is giving 
up the economic ghost of a comfort- 
able living on a small farm and is 
migrating to a more comfortable life 
in the small town—with wage re- 
sponsibilities passed on to industrial 
management, with none of the risk 
of the caprice of weather, and none 
of the investment requirements of 
modern farm machinery. 

An even more penetrating look at 
the cause of the high support advo- 
cates requires an investigation of the 
cost of production of the high price- 
supported crops by areas to determine 
the equity of the level of support. 
It would appear impractical to at- 
tempt differentials of price support 
for fungible crops grown over a 
broad area or between areas since 
identity can so readily be lost. But 
the advocates of the price support 
theory have consistently declined to 
review the parity concept base of 
1909-14 to reflect greatly improved 
production methods which have fol- 
lowed the mechanization of farms. 

None of this touches on the very 
real cost-price squeeze which faces 
the farmer today. Thus far the meas- 
ure of the cost-price squeeze appears 
only in average statistical material 
which merely irons out the high peaks 
with the low valleys. But there must 
be no doubt that the farm commun- 
ity of the nation as a whole is lagging 
behind industry in its share of the 
disposable national income. 

Why, therefore, is this farm real 
estate market staying so firm? Sec- 
retary Benson and his aides insist 
it reflects a firm faith in agriculture. 
That seems to be a reasonable con- 
clusion, but again one must ask for 
a definition of agriculture, of a farm 
unit. 

USDA officials — evidently sensing 
farm politician antagonisms seem 
unwilling to break the issue out into 
the open, with a frank statement that 
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the migration from the farm is in full 
flower, that the farm community is 
no longer the magnolia bedecked cot- 
tage or the maple-shaded back porch 
type of operation. 

Industrial Plant 

The farm today is virtually a wired 
industrial plant, with electronic de- 
vices opening field gates for the cows 
to enter for milking. For the former 
calm of the farm air there is the 
substitution of the pound of diesel or 
gasoline engines. Instead of the odors 
of organic manures, one finds the 
astringent smells of farm chemicals. 
Farmers have seen the introduction 
of scientifically produced seeds and 
the introduction of scientifically pre- 
pared feeds as a substitute for scoop 
shovel mixing. 

The farm politicians are way out 
of step with “Jim.” Try as they will, 
they cannot persuade “Jim,” down 
in the hollow with an unthrifty 10 
acres, to stand by as their constituent 
when he sees at every hand his neigh- 
bors moving into urban or semi-urban 
areas, attracted by the shorter work- 
week, the steady pay. 

Congressional aisles at this coming 
session are sure to be wet with croc 
odile tears for the lot of the small 
farmer. It is wondered if the farm 
politicos are really the farmers’ 
friends. 

A condition of the political climate 
in the farm communities obscured 
from casual observers is a definition 
of the farm vote. Of what is it com- 
posed? Certainly it is not farmers 
alone. These days the farm commun- 
ity consists of farmers, village mer- 
chants and dwellers whose living de- 
pends on sales and Service operations 
they conduct within the farm com- 
munity itself. The merchants sell 
clothing, farm equipment, plant food, 
seeds, feed, equipment and food. They 
purvey entertainment; they service 
television sets and radio equipment. 

They, in reality, are a large part 
of the vote in a farm community. As 
farm prosperity rises and falls, they 
react accordingly. Lower sales of 
farm equipment predispose them to 
vote against their congressional rep- 
resentatives or against the party of 
a man in office. 

It is possible that the farm bloc 
politicians are representing some 
merchants of the farm community 
rather than the farmer himself in 
their fight for high level price sup- 
ports. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 





tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 
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Recognized quality 
flour leaders of 
the Southwest 


Your Aakevy Deserves the Bet! 
4 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Wig Hh. toa e 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge Kansas Marion Ohic 
* 





7 ' ° 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CwiSs 00,000 BUSHELS 
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WEIGHT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 9) 





measures members of the special 
flour committee and the other by the 
Millers National Federation. Detailed 
analysis of the results of these sur- 
veys was presented in St. Louis last 
week by John T. Lynch, general sales 
manager of grocery products, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

In general, the survey of package 
weights in the field which were later 
checked at mills, showed an unsatis- 
factory situation, which was criti- 
cized by the weights officials. Mr. 
Lynch pointed out that weights of- 
ficials felt that the survey revealed 
conclusive evidence that the varia- 
tions in weights created a difficult 
enforcement situation for them. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Lynch 
said, “we can be faced with difficul- 
ties at federal, state and local levels, 
plus adverse publicity unless we im- 
prove our weight control perform- 
ance.” There is need to meet the 
situation by imposition of sound con- 
trols by management, he added. 

The federation survey on weighing 
equipment and procedures revealed a 
wide variation among mills in the 
type and age of equipment and in 
the frequency and methods of weight 
control checking for accuracy. For 
that reason, a substantial portion of 
the St. Louis meeting program was 
devoted to a detailed discussion of 
packaging and weighing equipment, 
and the best maintenance and operat- 
ing practices. 


Machines and Methods 


This portion of the program was 
handled by three speakers: James R. 
Rognas, production department, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed various types of equipment; 
W. H. Meinecke, general plant super- 
intendent, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, described checkweighing 
operations; and O. A. Oudal, products 
control manager, grocery products 
division, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, described a statistical method 
for maintaining control of package 
weights. 

Mr. Rognas pointed out that, of 
three methods, the gross weighing 
principle is the most commonly used 
in flour mills. Because of the non- 
free flowing character of flour, the 
net weight principle has not been too 
successful when applied to small bags 
of flour, while density changes. tend 
to complicate the use of the vol- 
umetriec principle. 

Accurate scales are not always an 
assurance of exact fills in packages, 
Mr. Rognas stated. Accuracy also de- 
pends on a uniform flow of product. 
Variations are apt to occur in the 
amount of flour in the final flow into 
the package that takes place be- 
tween the moment the package indi- 
cates it has reached the weight and 
the moment the cut-off works. There 
is always a certain amount of flour 
in suspension between the end of the 
feeder and the point where the weight 
of the product is registered on the 
seale. Lack of uniform flow intro- 
duces variations at this point, which 
Mr. Rognas described as “our biggest 
packaging problem today.” 

This problem can be alleviated to 
some extent by keeping the volume 
of flour in suspension to a minimum 
by having the feeder as close to the 
weighing point as possible. Another 
point to watch is the scale feeder to 
make sure that it is delivering a uni- 
form stream. A uniform head of flour 
in the packer bin will tend to reduce 
density variations. As a principle, 
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Mr. Rognas advocated using a feeder 
which delivers as small and as fine 
a stream of flour as possible without 
unduly slowing down the line. It 
might be well, he said, to split the 
stream of packages and use two sep- 
arate trim weighing stations, which 
would allow each package to remain 
at scale twice as long, giving time to 
use a finer stream from the feeders. 

He also recommended placing fill- 
ing scales on a shock absorbing 
mounting to eliminate interference of 
vibrations. 

Mr. Rognas also warned against 
poor maintenance and outside inter- 
ference with scale operation. In the 
latter class are such things as accu- 
mulations of flour dust on scale plat- 
forms or parts, as well as anything 
which touches the package itself as 
it is being filled on the scale. He 
pointed out that scales should be 
checked for accuracy and put into 
top condition at regular intervals. 
Scales in error do not announce their 
neglect, he pointed out. 


Checkweighing Rules 

Mr. Meinecke said that check- 
weighing is essential to the task of 
controlling weights in a _ packing 
operation. He suggested the follow- 
ing plan for mutual checkweighing: 

1. Five consecutive packages per 
hour weighing by the checkweigher, 
weighmaster, packer, or anyone desig- 
nated in the crew. 

2. Five consecutive packages 
weighed several times per shift by 
the lead man, head packer or shift 
operator. 

3. Check weights after each 
change in brand and size packaged, 
machine adjustment or personnel 
change. 

4. Five consecutive packages 
tested once per shift by packaging 
supervisor. 

5. Maintenance man to check 
weigh five consecutive packages after 
any machine adjustment. 

6. Packing crew member to check- 
weigh five consecutive packages after 
any change in equipment. 

7. Plant superintendent or his 
representative to checkweigh five con- 
secutive packages frequently on an 
irregular basis. 

8. Check, clean and balance check- 
weighing scales at least once per 
shift. 

9. Have packout checked by inde- 
pendent department. 

10. All data taken by anyone must 
be recorded when taken. 

This same system is applicable to 
automatic checkweighing equipment 
to determine its reliability and ac- 
curacy, Mr. Meinecke said. The opera- 
tor of any checkweighing operation 
should be well trained. Convenience 
of checkweighing scales will usually 
insure higher frequency of manual 
checkweighing, the speaker pointed 
out. 

Both Mr. Rognas and Mr. Meinecke 
gave comprehensive surveys of all 
equipment available. These included 
17 packers of various types and 13 
checkweighing units. Prices ranged 
all the way from items of $75 for 
special applications to one imported 
filling machine which makes a bag, 
fills it, settles it and seals it with 
consistent weight accuracies of less 
than 1/10 oz. in the 2 Ib. size. This 
machine costs $45,000. Two have been 
purchased for trial by mills in the 
U.S. but have not yet been delivered, 
it was reported. 


Keeping Weight Control 
Even the best of packing systems 
get out of line and to keep it in line 
there is nothing better than an order- 
ly way of finding out just how well 
the process is working. This way is 


known as “statistical quality control” 
and it will tell the mill operator how 
accurately his fiour package weights 
are being maintained. 

This system of keeping an eye on 
weights was described by Mr. Oudal, 
who divided the program into three 
basic parts: 

Sampling procedure, control charts 
and interpretation of the data ac- 
quired. 

The sampling should consist of five 
consecutive packages taken off the 
packing line at least once an hour. 
Responsibility for sampling should be 
delegated to one person. Decimal 
rather than fractional readings should 
be taken to simplify calculations. 

These average sample weights are 
then plotted on a control chart. After 
a preliminary study, upper and lower 
control limits are set. These mean 
the highest weight and lowest weight 
permitted for a sample average with- 
out corrective action being taken. 

When all sample averages are be- 
tween the control limits and quite 
evenly distributed above and below 
the desired average weight, the 
weights are satisfactory. There is 
good assurance that the average 
weight of packages coming from the 
line is close to the target weight. 

Sample averages that fall outside 
the upper and lower control limits 
are warnings that weights are dan- 
gerously out of line and adjustments 
of weights must be made. If a series 
of successive sample averages are all 
above or below the target weight and 
dangerously close to the control lim- 
its, it indicates a trend away from 
the desired average and should be 
investigated. 

Handling Complaints 

What to do when short weight 
complaints are received was outlined 
in detail by Charles E. Joyce, gen- 
eral claim manager, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who said if flour 
packages contain full net weight at 
the time they are shipped in inter- 
state commerce, it is unlikely that 
the mill will experience any difficulty 
with federal officials. However, he 
added, many state and local jurisdic- 
tions do not agree with the federal 
regulation. They are concerned with 
package weight when offered for sale 
in their jurisidiction and many con- 
tend it must be full weight at time 
of sale to the housewife. This is a 
complex situation for the miller. As- 
suming packages are tight, a short 
weight complaint can arise only from 
errors in weighing at time of packing 
or moisture evaporation. In the latter 
case, the miller is not at fault. 

When a short weight complaint oc- 
curs, prompt action on the part of 
the mill is essential, Mr. Joyce said 
and cited instances in Cleveland re- 
cently in which lack of such action 
led to a city-wide crackdown on flour, 
jailing of retail store managers and 
tying up of warehouse stocks. 

When a complaint arises, a miller 
should obtain the following informa- 
tion, Mr. Joyce said: 

1. Who originated the complaint? 

2. If a weights official, what is his 
name, title and location? 

3. Where is the suspected flour? 

4. How much flour is involved? 

5. What are the bag sizes? 

6. What action did the weights of- 
ficial take? Did he remove the flour 
from sale, mark it and how? 

7. How short does the official say 
the flour is? 

8. If in a retail outlet, how is the 
flour stored? What were the condi- 
tions in the warehouse from which 
the flour was delivered? Heated ex- 
cessively? Stocks slow to move? 

When getting this information, Mr. 
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Joyce advised millers also to obtain 
samples of the suspected flour both 
from the warehouse and retail out- 
let, to determine at which point the 
moisture loss occurred. In doing this, 
the mill representative should first 
accurately weigh a number of bags 
and then draw half pint samples from 
them, placing the samples quickly in 
a Mason jar along with a slip of 
paper bearing the present weight of 
the bag and code number. The jars 
should be sealed with a rubber gasket 
and expressed to the mill. Or the mill 
representative can accurately weigh 
some of the suspected bags, mark 
the weight on the bags and express 
the unopened bags to the mill. The 
mill representative should then ad- 
vise the weights official of the action 
taken and mention that the company 
will call the official shortly. 

Mr. Joyce outlined four important 
points in the recent flour weights 
resolution adopted by the National 
Weights and Measures Conference, 
and said the millers do not agree 
that they must deliver packages that 
will be full weight at time of delivery 
to the retail outlet. This is a problem 
on which further. cooperation of 
weights officials and the milling in- 
dustry seems to be required. 

“As a member of the special flour 
committee,” ‘Mr. Joyce said, “it is my 
feeling that the report and the two- 
year study that preceded it have re- 
sulted in some benefits. It did serve 
to make weights people conscious of 
the moisture factor to a_ greater 
degree, at least to the point where 
they recognize moisture loss at the 
retail level. Then, too, the spirit of 
cooperation shown by both sides in 
making the study has resulted in a 
feeling of good will between the of- 
ficials and the industry. The work of 
the committee also did much to make 
our industry aware of the grave need 
for tightening up weighing practices 
in our plants. 

“All of these things are benefits, 
but the basic and fundamental dif- 
ferences between weights officials and 
the industry have not been solved and 
I fear are unlikely ever to be com- 
pletely solved, certainly not in the 
foreseeable future.” 
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Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oan. 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you\ bake it. 


Flour mills 6 Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 
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TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill fo ee ee 
wheat district of central western 
sas, and secures most of its noe 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. . 
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problems and are at your service at all times. 
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Manager 
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The. Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
1, MINN. 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Do you act your age? 


Many people who think they do, don’t! That’s 
obvious because motor vehicle accidents are the 
nation’s number one accident killer. And research 
shows that most traffic accidents result from the 


emotional immaturity of drivers—from kid stuff. 


You know the rules of safe driving: obey 
traffic signs and signals, avoid excessive speeds, 
stay off the road after drinking, keep to the right 
of the center line. Following these rules is a sign 
of maturity; it shows consideration for your own 
life and the lives of others. 


REMEMBER: 
CARELESS DRIVING IS KID STUFF 





